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THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD CORNBURY, 1702-1708." 


HARLES READE begins one of 
his entertaining stories with 
the following sentence: “In Charles 
the Second’s day the ‘Swan’ was de- 
nounced by the dramatists as a house 
where unfaithful wives and mistresses 
met their gallants.” In this same 
“Swan” Inn, a “rakehelly ” of Lon- 
don concocted treason against his 
relative and king, James II. This 
man was Edward, Viscount Corn- 
bury, afterward colonial governor of 
New York; and that he should have 
been at home amid such vile sur- 
roundings is typical of his entire sub- 
sequent career. 

Edward Hyde, Viscount Cornbury, 
was the grandson of the first Earl of 
Clarendon, prime minister and lord 
chancellor of Charles II., and a son 
of the Earl of Clarendon, the brother- 
in-law of James II. He was there- 
fore, the own cousin of the Princess 
Anne, afterward queen, and the 
nephew by marriage of her father the 
king. He was educated at Geneva, 
and in 1688 married a daughter of 
Lord O'Brian. He was a young man, 
says Macaulay, “of abilities so slen- 


der as almost to verge on intellectual 
imbecility;” of loose principles, and 
of an arrogant and violent temper. 
“He had been early taught,” con- 
tinues that same writer, “to consider 
his relationship to the Princess Anne 
as the groundwork of his fortunes, 
and had been exhorted to pay her 
assiduous court.” Thus it happened 
that the first act which brought him 
into notice was,-under the instruc- 
tions of Churchill (afterward Duke of 
Mariborough), to lead over into the 
camp of William of Orange, on the 
latter’s approach to’ Salisbury, three 
regiments of cavalry. That this act 
of treachery, even for that day, was 
considered more than usually despic- 
able, is shown by the confidence that 
had been placed in him by his uncle, 
James; for we are told that as that 
monarch was on the point of sitting 
down to dinner he learned of his 
nephew’s defection, upon which 
James “turned away from his un- 
tasted meal, swallowed a crust of 
bread and a glass of wine, and re- 
tired to his closet.” The same prin- 
ciples, moreover, which could thus 


1 From ‘‘ The Memorial History of New York.”’ 
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reconcile a young officer of high birth 
to desertion, aggravated by breach of 
trust and by gross falsehood, seem to 
have governed his conduct through 
life. In reward for this act of treach- 
ery—an act brought about by no 
high, patriotic, Brutus-like feeling, 
but simply by innate baseness of 


character—William appointed him, 
in September, 1701, governor of the 
province of New York; and the newly 
appointed governor sailed for his 
post two 
that king. 


days before the death of 





VISCOUNT CORNBURY. 


His first official action, taken on 
the eve of his departure from Eng- 
land, and which well illustrates the 
character of the man, was the ap- 
pointment of Daniel Homan as sec- 
retary of the province of New York. 
This was an appointment which, even 
in that age of low and venal stand- 
ards of morality, drew upon him a 
stern reprimand from the lords of 
trade, who, in administering it, re- 
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minded him that “the Secretary of 









the Province should bea person of 
unblemished credit and _ repute.” 
This Homan was a man of notorious- 
ly low tastes, a thorough scamp, and 
one who appears to have possessed 
not a single redeeming trait. He 
had been accountant-general of the 
province and private secretary to 
Governor Fletcher, under whose ad- 
ministration he became infamous for 
receiving bribes from pirates for 
granting them “protections.” He 
had also been instrumental in carry- 
ing through extravagant land grants, 
on numerous occasions had been 
guilty of perjury, had resorted to 
disgraceful and criminal practices 
in obtaining recruits for the army, 
and, in short, was what at the present 
day would be called a corrupt “lob- 
byist” and “‘bounty-jumper broker.” 
In reply to this reprimand from his 
superiors, Cornbury wrote them an 
obsequious letter, in which he stated 
that the character of his appointee 
had been unknown to him, and prom- 
ised at once to dismiss him from his 
employ. But notwithstanding this 
promise, Cornbury found means to 
evade the commands of the lords of 
trade, and Homan remained secretary 
of the province to the end of his ad- 
ministration. 

At length, on March 15, 1702, Corn- 
bury sailed from Spithead in the ship 
Jersey. The same vessel carried out 
one hundred musketeers, fifty barrels 
of powder with ball in proportion, 
six thousand flints, and six drums 
and corps “in proportion” for the 
defense of the frontiers; all of which 
troops and munitions of war were 
designed to propitiate the inhabitants 
of the province, who were beginning 
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to grumble at receiving so little aid 
in these matters from the home gov- 
ernment. After a voyage of seven 
weeks, Cornbury, on the morning of 
May 3, anchored in the Bay of New 
York off Fort William Henry, the 
name of which was changed a few 
weeks afterward to Fort Anne. His 
first action after landing, the same 
afternoon, was to proceed, attended 
by the members of his council, to the 
fort and the City Hall, where his 
Majesty’s letters and patents, consti- 
tuting him “Captain-General and 


Governor-in-Chief and Vice-Admiral 
of New York and its dependent terri- 
tories,” were publicly read by the 
clerk of the council-board. There- 
upon having taken the usual official 
oaths before Chief Justice Atwood, 
and received the seal of the province 


from the late Lieutenant-Governor 
Nanfan, he, in turn, administered the 
oaths of office to those members of 
his council who had been appointed 
in his instructions. In the evening 
he was entertained at a public dinner 
given in honor of his arrival, and pre- 
sented with the freedom of the city 
in a magnificent gold box, on which 
occasion a congratulatory address 
was also tendered him by the muni- 
cipal authorities. 

The new governor received these 
civilities and courtesies in an exceed- 
ingly urbane manner, and seemed 
only desirous of adopting a wise and 
conciliatory policy. Nothing, indeed, 
could, on the surface, have been 
more auspicious for Cornbury’s own 
fame than the condition of the prov- 
ince on his arrival. New York at this 
time, was torn by intestinal feuds; 
and, upon learning that the king con- 
templated sending over a new gov- 


- kindness 


ernor, a petition had been forwarded 
to the lords of trade praying that 
whomsoever the king should appoint 
might be one who “would use temper 
and moderation upon coming to us, 
and treat each party with like favor 
and respect. By which means, after 
he hath run some course in such a 
management, he will be able clearly 
to discern who are the true friends 
of his Majesty and his Government 
here; and then it will not be difficult 
to determine how to steare [steer] 
himself for the future.” Quaint as 
this language is, it yet shows the 
and consideration with 
which all factions were disposed to 
treat their new governor. On the 
one hand, the royalists anticipated his 
arrival “with the incense of flattery;” 
and on the other, the hospitality of 
the colony, not yet provoked to de- 
fiance, had elected an assembly—the 
one he had dissolved on the first day 
of his arrival—“ disposed to confide 
in the integrity of one who had been 
represented asa friend to Presbyte- 
rians.” A wise administrator like 
Andros would have been quick to 
feel the pulse of the people and dis- 
cern the signs of the times, and have 
shaped his policy accordingly. Not 
so, however, with Cornbury, as the 
sequel will show. 

The new governor signalized his 
arrival by several acts which gave 
great satisfaction, and the spirit of 
which is still seen in Massachusetts, 
where, upon the election of a new 
governor, the prison doors are thrown 
open to certain offenders. Thus, his 
suite, the soldiers of the garrison, 
and all citizens unable to purchase 
their liberty were made freemen with 
rights of suffrage, trade, and holding 
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office. It proved, however, apparent 
later that this seeming generosity 
was only a blind to his real inten- 
tions. Nor was it long before his 
true character appeared, showing 
him to be not only a savage bigot, 
but an ungentlemanly tyrant. Having 
no sympathy with popular rights and 
looking upon the assembly of the 
province as having been originally 
extorted from James in a moment of 
weakness by his friend, William 
Penn, and being, moreover, an in- 
tense partizan and, notwithstanding 
his Geneva education, an upholder 
of the Church of England, he, very 
soon after taking into his hands the 
reins of government—to use a popu- 
lar metaphor—“ showed his teeth.” 
The first instance of this was his tak- 
ing sides with the anti-Leislerian 
party and his condemning the con- 
duct of, and releasing, Colonel Nich- 
olas Bayard. To understand this 
action, it should be remembered that 
the people of the province of New 
York, at this time, were divided. into 
two factions—the aristocratic, repre- 
‘sented by Bayard, and the demo- 
cratic, or, as it would be termed at 
the present day, the “ People’s Party,” 
represented by the followers of the 
late Jacob Leisler. The latter, who 
had administered the government 
after a fashion since the departure of 
Governor Dongan, the successor of 
Andros, had refused to surrender the 
government into the hands of Major 
Ingoldesby until Colonel Sloughter, 
who had been sent over to succeed 


1 To explain what at first may seem strange to the 
modern reader, that there should have been white 
slaves in the colony of New York at this time, it should 
be borne in mind that political and criminal offenders 
in England were sold to the colonies for a term of 
years. Especially was this practice in vogue in the 
time of Charles Il. and James II. One of Charles 








Dongan, had arrived. Upon Slough- 
ter’s arrival, however, he had soon 
abandoned the fort, was arrested, 
and, with his son-in-law, Jacob Mil- 
borne, was tried and executed for 
treason. Still the conduct of Leisler 
during the revolution had been con- 
sidered on the whole patriotic, and 
his sentence was thought to have 
been both unjust and cruel. Indeed, 
his enemies could not prevail upon 
Governor Sloughter to sign the war- 
rant for his execution until for that 
purpose they had induced him to 
drink too much wine. It was, in 
truth, altogether a brutal affair, and 
adds one more to the list of the so- 
called (and properly) “judicial mur- 
ders.” 

In the prosecution of Leisler, Bay- 
ard had been particularly active. He 
had sent numerous insidious ad- 
dresses both to the king and to the 
newly appointed governor, Cornbury, 
before the latter left England for New 
York, in which were made the most 
infamous and unjust charges against 
Leisler and the administration of 
Bellomont and his lieutenant-govern- 
or, Nanfan. 

To make Leisler’s conviction the 
more certain, he had, in the spring of 
1691, procured the passage of a law 
the effect of which was intended for 
the special punishment of Leisler. 
Bayard now fell into the very trap he 
had set for Leisler; for, insisting that 
this unrepealed law should be put 
into force, Nanfan, the lieutenant- 
governor, caused, the arrest of Bay- 


Reade’s novels is founded on this usage; and Lord 
‘Macaulay has been severely criticized for stating that 
William Penn was guilty of urging this practice upon 
the king. After the rebellion of, Monmouth, many. of 
those taken in arms against James, together with their 
wives and daughters, were thus sold to the American 
colonies, especially to Virginia. 
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ard on the charge of treason. Ac- 
cordingly, the latter was tried before 
Chief Justice Atwood in February, 
1702, and being found guilty was, in 
keeping with the harshness of the 
times, sentenced. to be “hanged, 
drawn, and quartered in accordance 
with British law.” He was, however, 
on a virtual confession of his guilt, 
reprieved by the lieutenant-governor 
“until his Majesty’s pleasure could 
be known.” This was the state of 
affairs when Cornbury arrived to as- 
sume the governorship. The latter 
reversed all the proceedings against 
Bayard, and set him at liberty. No 
sooner was this action of the gov- 
ernor known than all of those who 
had espoused the cause of the Leisler- 
ian party fled in dismay from the 
province; while at the same time 
many merchants and property-hold- 
ers of the anti-Leislerian faction, who 
had removed to New Jersey, encour- 
aged by this same action, returned to 
New York city and resumed their 
citizenship. 

As we have before said, the time of 
Cornbury’s arrival was most oppor- 
tune for any one desirous of making 
a good record. The condition both 
of the city and province of New York 
at this period was most wretched; 
and of the many improvements in- 
stituted and carried out by Andros, 
owing to the supine management of 
his successors, scarcely any trace re- 
mained. The fort was in a sad state, 
not a penny having been expended 
upon it since the administration of 
Colonel Fletcher; the parapet, com- 
posed only of sods, had fallen down; 
most of the gun-carriages and their 
platforms were rotten; nearly all of 
the guns were not only dismounted, 


but so “honeycombed” as to render 
their firing unsafe; and the military 
stores were unfit to be used. Of tHe 
regulars, moreover, which constituted 
the four foot companies (one hundred 
to each company), only seventy re- 
mained; while none of the men had 
either decent clothes or accoutre- 
ments. The militia of the province, 
likewise, which under the adminis- 
tration of Andros, had, it will be re- 


membered, been brought up to the 
highest grade of efficiency, was in a 
deplorable state, not having been 
called out or drilled for many years 


past. In addition to all this, the 
forts at Albany, Schenectady, and 
Half-Moon (Waterford, N. Y.), were 
in the same ruinous condition; while, 
to cap the climax, the Five Nations 
were already wavering in their at- 
tachment to the British crown, Now 
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was the time, therefore, for a man of 
abjlity to make}his influence felt. 
As the reader will recall, Andros, 
confronted by a similar state of af- 
fairs, had by personal supervision 
and intense individual energy brought 
order out of chaos. The present 
governor, however, was a man of very 
different caliber. Utterly devoid of 
executive ability, only energetic while 
in pursuit of his sensual pleasures, 
and notwithstanding repeated severe 
reprimands from the lords of trade, 
he allowed the condition of the city 
and province (with the exception of 
a few repairs on the fort) to remain 
the same at the end of his adminis- 
tration as he had found it. 

On June 17, 1702, Cornbury re- 
ceived from Queen Anne a confirma- 
tion of his commission as governor, 
together with orders to proclaim her 


Majesty queen; and also to assure 
those provinces of her ‘‘ especial care 
and protection”—exhorting them, 


moreover, “to do, on their parts, 
what is necessary for their security 
and defense.” This duty was dis- 
charged the following morning in the 
presence of the troops of the garri- 
son, the members of the council, and 
the mayor, aldermen, clergy and citi- 
zens. “This solemnity,” wrote Corn- 
bury to the lords of trade, “was per- 
formed with all the duty and respect 
imaginable to the Queen, and the 
people showed all the cheerfulness 
and loyalty that could be wished for 
or desired from good subjects upon 
1 The route usually taken at this time from New 
York to Philadelphia was to cross the bay from the 
foot of Whitehall street to Staten Island in a Airogue, 
commonly called a periagua, a little open boat with lee- 
, boards, and steered by one man. Reaching the island, 
the traveler proceeded to the ferry at “‘ Arthur Rolls” 


Sound, crossed in a scow to New Jersey, and shortly 
reached the “Blazing Star” Inn, near Woodbridge. 
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that occasion.” The next day, (Fri- 
day, the r9th) Cornbury, having pre- 
viously notified by express Colonel 
Hamilton, the governor of the New 
Jersey proprietors, of his intention, 
set out for Burlington, the principal 
town in West Jersey, where on his 
arrival the following Monday, he 
went through the same ceremony. 
It had been his purpose to go direct- 
ly to Amboy, but the bridges having 
been washed away by recent rains, 
he was prevented from so doing. 
From Burlington he journeyed to 
the present site of Trenton, N. J., 
where, taking a boat, he proceeded to 
Philadelphia, which he reached on 
June 23.’ Finding on his arrival, a 
vessel on the point of sailing for Eng- 
land, he availed himself of this op- 
portunity to send to the lords of 
trade a long and somewhat grandilo- 
quent account of the manner in which 
he had proclaimed the queen. 

On his return to New York he 
found that a malignant epidemic 
strongly resembling the yellow fever 
was raging in the city, and that 
many of her terror-stricken citizens 
had already fled to New Jersey and 
Staten Island. Accordingly he lost 
no time in adjourning the assembly, 
which he had called immediately 
after his dissolution of the previous 
one, and took his family to Jamaica, 
L. I., whither he was followed shortly 
after by his council. 

In July of the year 1702, Cornbury, 
not deeming it prudent to return to 
Journeying slowly to the Raritan River, the site of 
New Brunswick was reached bya scow, and in the 
same manner the site of Trenton on the Delaware, 
until (by boat), by the third or fourth day, the ‘** City 
of Brotherly Love’’ made its appearance, As Corn- 
bury reached Philadelphia on June 23, it will be seen 


that his journey was performed in four days, a startling 
contrast to the two hours of today. 











the city permanently until the abate- 
ment of the epidemic, which had al- 
ready carried off nearly seven hun- 
dred of its citizens, took this oppor- 
tunity to visit Albany and confer with 
the Five Nations. The war between 
England and France, known here as 
** Queen Anne’s War,” had just begun; 
and it was justly feared that unless 
that powerful confederacy were pla- 
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ings with them persisted in without 
partial effect. These indications were 
indeed such in this year (1702) as in 
the opinion of the governor to require 
an appropriation that would enable 
him to meet them in council and con- 
ciliate them with the needful pres- 
ents. Accordingly, the assembly 
having made an appropriation for 
this purpose, the governor on July 1, 
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cated, the French and Indian raids, 
which, with firebrand and scalping- 
knife, were desolating the borders 
and even the interior of the New 
England colonies, would also be 


turned upon the province of New 
York. Even the terrors of the halter 
were insufficient to deter the Jesuits 
from communicating with the Five 
Nations, nor were their artful deal- 
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set out for Albany, and his journey 
up the Hudson to that town may 
fairly be considered, in the language 
of the present day, a “junketing 
tour.” In the MS. archives still pre- 
served in the office of the secretary 
of state at Albany, N. Y., there is to . 
be seen a bill rendered him by his 
liquor merchant for large quantities 
of wine and beer consumed upon this 
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excursion; these liquors being for his 
own personal use, and not including 
many additional barrels of beer and 
rum specially intended as gifts for 
the Indian sachems. The governor, 
with his suite and his “man Friday,” 
(Secretary Homan), arrived at Al- 
bany late in the evening of the sth, 
and on the roth and 15th he held an 
informal conference with the Twig- 
twees and some minor Canadian 
tribes. It was at this preliminary 
meeting that a Marquase sachem 
(administering thereby a_ severe, 
though probably not an intentional, 
reproof to the governor) begged that 
the rum their brother Corlaer’ had 
brought up for them from New York 
might be lodged in some safe place 
until the conference was over, since, 
as the speaker said, “if his people 


should fall a-drinking, they would be 


unfit for business.” The request was 
complied with, and the rum, which 
gave so much solicitude to the In- 
dian chief, was safely stored away in 
the cellar of Robert Livingston. 

This conference was, however, 
merely preliminary to the great coun- 
cil which was held with the chiefs of 
the Iroquois Confederacy, and which 
was opened July 17, lasting until the 
23d of the same month. On this oc- 
casion, Major Peter Schuyler and 
Robert Livingston acted as interpret- 
ers. ‘The former, Governor Corn- 
bury had taken into his council and 
he was, so far, at least, as a man of 
his arrogant disposition could be, 


1 The name given by the Five Nations to the colonial 
governors of New York. (See Chapter on Andros, 
Vol. I.) 


: Major Schuyler, for example, upon learning of the 
massacre and burning of Schenectady by the French in 
February, 1693, immediately took the field at the head of 
the militia of Albany, and harassed the enemy sharply 
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guided by his superior knowledge in 
dealing with Indian affairs. This se- 
lection was most wise. No man un- 
derstood those affairs better than 
Major Schuyler, and his influence 
over the fickle red men was so great 
that whatever Quider, as they called 
him, either recommended or disap- 
proved, had the force of law. This 
power over them was supported, as it 
had been obtained, by repeated of- 
fices of kindness, and his signal brav- 
ery and activity in the defence of the 
colony.” Through the influence of 
Quider,’ therefore, Cornbury (was 
placed upon the best footing with 
the Indians, and was thoroughly pre- 
pared to treat with them in such a 
manner as would best serve the wel- 
fare of the colony. The conference 
continued for five days, during which 
time the governor listened patiently 
to the various complaints of the dif- 
ferent tribes, and, by presents from 
his mistress, “the great Queen of 
England,” “rubbed off the rust which 
had lately gathered upon the chain of 
Friendship.” These gifts consisted of 
those usual on such occasions, viz: 
guns, blankets, kettles, knives, pow- 
der, lead, hats, rum and tobacco. If 
the Five Nations and the other tribes 
of Indians, their allies, would but re- 
main firm to their pledges with the 
English, preserve a strict neutrality, 
and thus constitute a barrier against 
the incursions of the French, the gov- 
ernor promised to build, with all ex- 
pedition, a fort at Albany and one at 


during their retreat. Indeed, but for the protection of 
a snow-storm, and the accidental resting of a cake of 
ice upon the river, forming a bridge for their escape, 
the invaders would have been cut off to a man, 

4 Quider is the Indian pronunciation of Peter, 
Having no labials in their language, they could not say 
** Peter.” 
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Schenectady, into which they might 
send their wives and children in case 
of danger.’ If, however, added the 
governor in conclusion, “you suffer 
yourselves to be deluded by the 
French, or make war upon us or any 
that we are in alliance with, you must 
expect to lose not only ye benefit of 
these forts, but also ye benefit of ye 
peaceable Hunting which you so 
much value; but we will al joyn to 
destroy those that shall first take up 
ye hatchet to kill any of ye Brethren 
that are linked in our covenant-chain.” 
The effect of this speech, due un- 
questionably to the advice and tact 
of Major Schuyler, was entirely satis- 
factory; and this celebrated council 
broke up with an assurance, on the 
part of the Indians, that “Brother 
Corlaer need not doubt but that we 
will comply with all his wishes, being 
very desirous to continue in the peace 
and tranquility which we now enjoy.” 
The promises thus made were faith- 
fully kept; and during the entire war, 
which lasted for eleven years, or until 
the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, the 
province of New York enjoyed a com- 
plete immunity from all Indian and 
French barbarities. 

On the 23d the governor held an- 
other council with the River Indians 
at Schenectady; after which, passing 
again through Albany, he went down 
the Hudson as far as Esopus, where, 
on account of the embers of the epi- 
demic being still alive in New York, 
he tarried until the middle of Novem- 
ber, when he returned to the city. 
While at Esopus he addressed a letter 

1 Tt was in pursuance of this same policy that a stone 
chapel was built in 1711, by Queen Anne for the Mo- 
hawks at Fort Hunter, N.Y. This building, known 


as ‘* Queen Anne’s Chapel,” and used in the Revolu- 
tion as a fort by the residents of the Mohawk Valley, 
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to the lords of trade, in which, after 
giving the results of the late conference 
at Albany, he proceeded. to lay before 
them a plan for the conquest of .Can- 
ada. *This plan contemplated the 
sending from England of a body of 
fifteen hundred troops, well disci- 
plined and officered, to be augmented 
by thirty-five hundred men raised, in 
the colonies. Of this force he pro- 
posed that three thousand men, with 
eight frigates and one gunboat, should 
start from Boston early in the. coming: 
spring and attack Quebec by way-of 
the St. Lawrence River; while, sim-: 
ultaneously, a force of two thousand . 
troops should march from Albany by 
way of Lake Champlain upon Mon- 
treal. In this way Canada, ;he 
thought, would be easily arid surely: 
conquered. This plan, in all its, és- 
sential details, was precisely . similar 
to the one pursued: in 1776, when 
Arnold descended the Chaiidiére, 
and Montgomery the St. John, each 
having Quebec for his objective 
point. Cornbury’s arguments in 
favor of it were most cogent; and the 
advantages which, in case of success, 
would accrue to England were lucid- 
ly set forth. These were, first, the 
securing of the peltry trade for Eng- 
land, the duties upon which article 
would in a very short time reimburse 
the government for all. the expenses 
of the expedition; and secondly, the 
attaching of the Indians permanently: 


‘to the British crown, thus not only 


saving the great expense of constant 
gifts to the Indians, but — securing 
peace to the frontiers. This latter 


was demolished in 1820 to give place to the Erie Canal; 
the stone in it being used to construct guard-locks near 
its site. The English Episcopal Missions to the Mo- 
hawks appear to have begun as early as 1702, and con. 
tinued down to the beginning of the Revolutionary War. 
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result, moreover, he pointed out, 
would greatly increase the agricul- 
tural wealth of the colonies, since the 
people, no longer in constant dread 
of the scalping-knife, would be able 
thoroughly to cultivate their fields, a 
restful feeling taking the place of 
perpetual terrorand alarm. In fact, 


concluded the governor, “the people 
of the Province are:so sensible of 
these things that I believe there is 
scarce a man in it that would not 
leave his family and his business to 
give a helping hand to this under- 
taking.” 


It were bootless, perhaps, 





ANCIENT TANKARD.! 


to inquire too curiously, knowing the 
supine and superficial character of 
the man, whether these suggestions 
were not inspired by Schuyler or 
Livingston, or both. Still, as there 
is not an atom of evidence in favor of 
this conjecture, to Cornbury is to be 
given the entire credit of this plan. 
As it was, his letter was laid before 
the queen, referred to the Duke of 
Nottingham, and the scheme finally 
smothered in its inception. Very 


1 Sarah Jansen de Rapalje was the first girl born of 
white parents in New Netherland, on June 6, 162s. 
Her father moved from Staten Island to Long Island 
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probably the home _ government, 
taxed to its utmost to sustain the 
Duke of Malborough. in his continen- 
tal campaigns, had no meney. to.spare 
for the reduction of Canada. At any 
rate, this is the last that is heard of a 
plan grand and able in its concep- 
tion,.and in no wise impracticable in 
execution; and had it been adopted 
at this time the conquest of Canada 
by the English might have been antic- 
ipated by sixty years, almost to a 
day. 

Before leaving Esopus, Cornbury 
received by express from New York 
a formal commission from the lords 
of trade to govern New Jersey—the 
proprietors of that province having 
surrendered all their powers to Queen 
Anne. Henceforth East and West 
Jersey were united under one gov- 
ernment, an assembly being elected 
by the majority of freeholders which 
was to sit, first at Perth Amboy, then 
Burlington, and afterward alternate- 
ly at those two towns. “Liberty of 
conscience was granted to all persons 
except Papists; and the solemn af- 
firmation of Quakers was to be taken 
instead of an oath.” In his instruc- 
tions, Cornbury was especially di- 
rected to take care that “God Al- 
mighty was devoutly and duly 
served,” and that ministers of the 
Anglican Church should be furnished 
with a parsonage and a glebe “at the 
common charge.” He was likewise 
strictly enjoined “ to encourage traffic 


‘in merchantable negroes,” which, it 


was stated, the African Company in 
England “ would furnish at moderate 
rates,” 

at Walloon Bay (Waelen Bogt—Wallabout) in the 


spring of that year. The tankard illustrated above 
was presented to her at her marriage. 
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But while Cornbury was enjoying 
himself in Ulster County, trouble was 
preparing for him at home. It will 
be remembered that his first official 
act, on his arrival in New York, had 
been to dissolve an assembly that had 
been, as it was thought, éspecially 
elected in consonance with his views. 
This sudden dissolution had the ef- 
fect of opening the eyes of the people 
at once to the narrow-minded and 
despotic character of their new gov- 
ernor. Hence the writs which were 
immediately issued for a new elec- 
tion had the effect of stirring up a 
bitter partizan strife throughout the 
province. In the elections which fol- 
Jowed, Philip French was chosen a 
member of the new legislature, but 
did not take his seat, since on the 
following October, 1702, he was ap- 
pointed mayor of the city.’ Stephen 
De Lancey, Jacobus Van Cortlandt, 
and Henry Beekman were also 
elected to the assembly, and William 
Nicolls was chosen speaker. The 
new assembly met in Jamaica, April 
13, 1703. At first its opposition to 
the governor was not pronounced; 
on the contrary, it welcomed him in 
a eulogistic address, voted him two 
thousand pounds to reimburse him 
for the cost of his voyage, together 
with a double salary, and provided a 
public revenue for seven years in ad- 
vance. It also voted eighteen hun- 
dred pounds for the defense of the 
frontiers. 


1 Philip French was Mayor in 1702. He was born 
in Kelshall, Suffolk County, England, where his family 
formed a part of the wealthy landed gentry. He be- 
gan life as a merchant in his native country, but finally 
settled in New York, although even here his connec- 
tions were mainly with England. He resided on 
Broad street, near Exchange Place, and his household 
embraced seven slaves. He united with Nicholas Bay- 
ard ina violent address, in which the lieutenant-gov- 
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Meanwhile the people of the entire 
province, and particularly of the city, 
were thrown into a panic (known 
afterward as the “ French Scare”) by 
rumors to the effect that the French 
fleet were about to transfer their op- 
erations from the West Indies to the 
seaports of the English colonies, es- 
pecially that of New-York. The fear 
of such an event taking place seems 
to have so greatly permeated the 
minds of the people, almost to the ex- 
clusion, at this time, of other topics, 
that it is singular that scarcely any 
writer upon the colonial history of 
New-York at this period should have 
even alluded to it; yet it was a ques- 
tion that, during the entire adminis- 
tration of Governor Cornbury, deeply 
exercised the community. This is 
manifest by the different measures 
continually taken by the colonial gov- 
ernment to avert such a catastrophe. 

A board of admiralty, to encourage 
privateering by providing that there 
should be no delay in the distribution 
of prize-money, was established; the 
fort was placed in a tolerable condition 
of defense; and a line of stockades 
run from the North to the East River, 
at which point a large breastwork was 
erected extending along the river- 
side. Three batteries were also 
raised upon the East River, one of 
twenty-two, one of seven, and one of 
three guns; three batteries on the 
North River, one of nine, one of five, 


‘and one of three guns; and one bat- 


ernor and the chief justice were charged with bribery. 
There was enough ground in this document for a trial 
for high treason, but while Bayard actually underwent 
the trial, and came near being hanged, French escaped 
to England. Lord Cornbury restoring the anti-Leis- 
lerians to favor and power, French returned, and in 
1702 was appointed mayor by the governor. He died 
in 1707, three children, surviving him. The city now 
numbered about forty-four hundred inhabitants. 
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tery, consisting of eleven guns, upon 
a point of rock under the fort. As 
there were not enough cannon to sup- 
ply all of these batteries, the deficien- 
cy was made up by borrowing eight- 
een pieces from a Scotch man-of-war 
that lay at Amboy, and by some mer- 
chants who dealt in ordnance making 
up, as a loan, the remainder. 

It was, therefore, with intense anx- 
iety, mingled with deep chagrin, that, 


DE PEYSTER CHATELAINE. 


on the appearance, on July 26, 1706, 
of a French privateer of seventeen 
guns off SandyZ Hook,’ it was found 
that no fortifications had been erected 
at the Narrows, the fifteen hundred 
pounds which had been appropriated 
for this purpose having been used_by 


the governor to build a country-seat- 


on Nutten, or Governor's Island for 
himself and his successors. Nor was 
the alarm of the citizens lessened 


1 Her name was the Queen Anne. She was orig- 
inally an English packet-boat, but had been re- 
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when, simultaneously with the ap- 
pearance of this privateer, advices 
were received from the governor of 
Maryland that several French vessels 
were hovering off the capes of Vir- 
ginia, and, having captured seven 
merchantmen, were evidently bound 
for the harbor of New-York. . This 
rumor at length grew to such propor- 
tions that it was said the privateer off 
Sandy Hook was one of those vessels, 
and that her crew, having already 
landed at that point, were plundering 
the inhabitants and devastating the 
surrounding country. In this emer- 
gency no time was to be lost; and ac- 
cordingly, while all the able-bodied 
citizens young and old labored, as in 
the war of 1812, day and night with 
pick and shovel, throwing up earth- 
works for the defense of the city, 
Captain Richard Davis was sent out 
with a French man-of-war lately cap- 
tured by the English and rechristened 
the Triton’s Prize, to find and engage 
the French privateer. At the same 
time, another vessel, under Captain 
Evertse, with one hundred citizens, 
who had volunteered as marines, was 
also sent out to meet the enemy. 
This vessel, however, accomplished 
nothing, for the crew, on coming in 
sight of the Frenchman twenty miles 
outside the Hook, refused to work the 
ship, which was thus forced to return 
to the city, thereby plunging the citi- 
zens into still deeper despondency. 
Captain Davis, however, was more 
fortunate. He caught sight of the 
privateer on the afternoon of his 
leaving New-York, and after an ex- 
citing chase, which continued all 
night, came up with the object of his 


cently captured by the French in the West Indies 
and converted into a privateer. 











pursuit at early dawn. The French- 
man, which carried fourteen guns and 
one hundred and eighty men, madea 
gallant defense, but Captain Davis 
tenaciously held him engaged until 
sunset, when, the wind dying away, 
he took to his sweeps and escaped 
under cover of the night. The brave 
commander of the Triton’s Prize, who 
had received during the fight an ugly, 
though not a fatal, wound in the 
neck, lost no time‘in returning to the 
city with the welcome news that all 
danger, for the moment at least, was 
past. In consequence, however, of 
this narrow escape, the inhabitants 
lived in a state of continual alarm, 
verging, indeed, on panic. On the 
very next day (the 28th), for instance, 
the council received a despatch from 
Staten Island that ten large French 
privateers had made their appearance 
inside of Sandy Hook. Nor was it 
until a general alarm had been issued, 
and orders sent to the several colonels 
of militia as far as Albany to march 
their regiments to the defense of New- 
York, that it was found that the sup- 
posed ten Frenchmen were prizes re- 
cently taken from the French by 
Captain Adrian Clavear, who was 
bringing them into port! 

As soon as the immediate danger 
of an attack upon the city had passed, 
and the people had recovered from 
their fright, they began to realize the 
critical position in which they had so 
lately been placed by the cupidity of 
their governor; and murmurs, loud 
and deep, against the criminal conduct 
of the latter were heard in all circles 
‘of society. This state of public feel- 
ing soon made itself felt both at the 
governor's council-board and in the 
assembly. The former body imme- 
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diately caused an embargo to be laid 
upon all vessels in the port “until 
further orders,” the collector, mean- 
while, as the minutes read, being 
‘instructed not toclear any vessel for 
any foreign port.” The object of this 
action was to retain in port all seamen 
for impressment, in case of need, on 
board men-of-war. The council fur- 
therordered that the aldermen should 
solicit subscriptions from the citizens 
in their respective wards for properly 
fortifying the Narrows, a measure 
rendered necessary by the recent con- 
duct of the governor. At the same 
time the assembly, acting, in this in- 
stance, in unison with the council, and 
convinced, moreover, that Cornbury 
was no longer fit to be trusted with 
the public funds, insisted on appoint- 
ing a treasurer of their own for the 
“receipt and disbursement of any 
moneys the Legislature might order 
to be raised for public purposes.” 
Some of the members of the assembly, 
also, seeing in this crisis an excellent 
opportunity for insisting upon the 
right of the people, through their 
representatives, to vote supplies 
solely on condition of the governor's 
good behavior, declared that “the 
Assembly as Representatives of the 
people of this province are entitled 
to the same privileges and have a 
right to the same powers and authori- 
ties as the House of Commons in 
England enjoy;” going, indeed, to the 
length of denying the right of the 
queen’s council to make amendments 
to a money bill. The assembly even 
went so far'as to pass an act whereby 
the queen was restrained in her royal 
prerogative either of “pardoning or 
reprieving her subjects in the Colony 
of New-York.” These proceedings, 
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it may readily be supposed, aroused 
the ire of Governor Cornbury to the 
highest degree; and he fought des- 
perately to the last against these in- 
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fringements of the royal prerogative, 
especially as the assembly’s wish 
to have a treasurer independent 
of the chief executive placed an in- 
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effaceable stain upon his personal 
honor. 
Indeed, the years (1705-1708) of 
Cornbury's administration were 
marked by increasing polit- 
ical excitement; and the 
dividing line of parties, in- 
- volving the great principles 
of civil liberty on the one 
side and the prerogatives 
of the crown on the other, 
was more distinctly drawn, 
perhaps, than at any ante- 
cedent period. The admin- 
istrations of the earlier 
English governors, Nicolls 
and the elder Lovelace, 
were benevolent and almost 
parental. Andros, it is true, 
was unpopular; and during 
his administration parties 
were formed, as in England, 
upon the mixed questions 
of politics and _ religion, 
which dethroned the last 
and most bigoted of the 
Stuarts, and brought Will- 
iam and Mary to the 
throne. Dongan, however, 
the last of the Stuart gov- 
ernors in New-York, was, 
nevertheless, mild in the 
conduct of the government, 
and a gentleman in his 
feelings and manners. It 
was upon his arrival, in 
the autumn of 1683, that 
the freeholders of the col- 
ony were invested with the 
right of choosing represen- 
tatives to meet the gov- 
ernor in general assembly. For 
nearly twenty years subsequent to the 
revolution of 1688, and during the 
entire administration of Cornbury, the 
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colony was torn by personal as well 
as political factions, having their 
origin in the Leislerian controversy. 
These factions dying out, other ques- 
tions arose, the principal of which was 
that important one which always, 
sooner or later, springs up in every 
English colony, involving on the one 
hand, as I have already;said, the rights 
of the people, and on the other the 
claims of the crown. Invariably, al- 
most, if not quite, the struggle origi- 
nates upon some question of revenue, 
either in the levying thereof or in its 
disposition, or both. Thus in the 
origin of those political parties in 
New-York, which continued with 
greater or less acrimony until the 
separation from the parent-country, 
Sloughter and Fletcher had both en- 
deavored to obtain grants of revenue 
to themselves as representatives of the 
crown for life, but had failed. The 
assembly of 1705 pertinaciously insist- 
ed that they would vote the salaries 
for the officers of the crown only with 
the annual supplies. This was a 
principle which Cornbury, as the rep- 
resentative of the crown, felt bound 
to resist. Henceforward, therefore, 
until the colony cast off its allegiance, 
the struggle in regard to the revenue 
and its disposition was almost per- 
petually before the people in one form 
or another; and in some years, owing 
to the obstinacy of the representatives 


of the crown on one side, and the in-: 


flexibility of the representatives of the 
people on the other, supplies were not 
granted atall. This struggle was the 
forerunner of that of the Revolution. 

The assembly, however, notwith- 
standing all the governor’s efforts, 
was refractory; and the latter, at 
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length perceiving that his continued 
opposition to the appointment of a 
treasurer would probably result in 
his having no supplies whatever voted 
him, was forced to yield and submit 
the matter to her Majesty and council. 
The assembly thus won a great victory; 
for the answer of the home govern- 
ment to Cornbury was coupled with 
instructions—much to the latter’s in- 
tense chagrin and mortification—“ to 
permit the General Assembly of the 
province to name their own Treasurer 
when they raised extraordinary sup- 
plies for particular uses, such being 
no part of Her Majesty’s standing and 
constant revenue.” ’ On the promul- 
gation of this order, three thousand 
pounds were at once voted for the 
defense of the city, and Colonel Abra- 
ham De Peyster appointed by statute 
to the responsible office of treasurer, 
the only condition attached to the 
appointment being that the holder 
should be accountable for his dis- 
bursements to the general assembly, 
governor, and council. 

Indeed, the entire course pursued 
by Cornbury in his dealings with the 
New-York assembly appears most 
singular. Certainly it was in direct 
opposition to the repeatedly expressed 
policy and wish of the parent govern- 
ment. His idea seems to have been 
to widen the breach, already broad, 
between the people and the crown, 
instead, as was the case with Andros 
and Dongan, of fostering a spirit of 
conciliation. Had Cornbury been 
governor under the reign of either of 
the royal brothers Charles and James, 
his action might be better understood. 
But whatever his motive, his efforts 
were aimed at alienating the colonies 


1H. Walpole to the lords of trade, Doc. rel. Col. Hist. N. Y., 5: 546. 
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from the mother-country and crushing 
out the self-respect of the colonists. 
Indeed, it:would seem from his cor- 
respondence with the lords of trade 
(and the letters of no colonial govern- 
or are more numerous and voluminous 
than are his) as if he made it a special 
study not how to render her Majesty’s 
subjects more contented, but in what 
manner a spirit of rebellion could best 
be fomented. “In the country,” he 
writes under date of July 18, 1705, 
“and especially in Long Island, most 
of the English are dissenters, being 
for the most part people who have re- 


THE FRENCH HUGUENOT CHURCH IN PINE STREET, 


1704.! 


moved from New England and Con- 
necticut, who are in no wise fond of 
monarchy, soe that they naturally in- 
cline ‘to encroach, as often as they can, 
upon. the Prerogative; soe it is no 
wonder if they are willing to extend 
the power of their Assembly as far as 


they can.” Yet it must be admitted 

! The building illustrated in the text was erected 
on King street (now Pine), near Nassau, north side; 
the laying of the corner-stone took place on July 
8, 1704. Sixteen years before that the French Hu- 
guenots began to hold services in a small building on 
Marketfield street, half-way between Whitehall and 
Broad streets. The Pine street church was of stone 
covered with plaster. The burying-ground attached 
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that the writer had a glimmering of 
the future independence of the col- 
onies. “I declare my opinion to be,” 
he further wrote in this same letter, 
“that all these collonys, which are but 
twigs belonging to the same Tree 
[England], ought to be kept entirely 
dependent upon, and subservient to, 
England, and that can never be if they 
are suffered to goe on in the notions 
they have, that, as they are English- 
men, soe they may set up the same 
manufactures here as people may doe 
in England. I am well informed that 
upon Long Island and in Connecticut 
they are setting up a woolen Manu- 
facture; and I, myself, have seen serge 
made upon Long Island that any man 
may wear. The consequence, there- 
fore, will be that if once they see they 
can cloathe themselves, not only com- 
fortably but handsomely too, without 
the help of England, they, who al- 
ready are not very fond of submitting 
to Government, will soon think of 
putting in executions designs they 
have long harboured in their breasts. 
This will not seem strange when you 
consider what sort of people this 
country is inhabited by.’’ But what 
Cornbury did not see—though neither 
did, for that matter, George III. and 
his ministers sixty years later—was, 
that had England encouraged these 
manufactures and made her colonists 
feel that their interests were identical 
with those of the mother-country and 
they themselves component parts of 
the British. realm, she would have 
to it extended back to the next street (Little Queen, 
now Cedar). In 1776 the British converted it intoa 
storehouse, making it unfit for use as a church without 
extensive repairs. These were not undertaken until 
1796, when worship was resumed under Huguenot 
forms. In 1803 the forms of the Episcopal Church 


were adopted, and have since continued, the church 
being known as ‘''L’Eglise du Saint Esprit.” 








held her colonies as with hooks of 
steel! 

The conduct pursued by Cornbury 
with his New Jersey assembly was 
also of the same impolitic character. 
In 1705 his attempt to obtain from 
that body an annual salary of two 
thousand pounds for twenty years 
had been thwarted by the Quaker, 
Samuel Jennings, who, in reply to his 
statement that the governor's salary 
was too small, curtly remarked, “ Then 
thee must be very needy.” Furious 
at this rebuff, he straightway dissolved 
the assembly, and, in the spring of 
1706, called a new one with the spe- 
cific object of having his salary both 
renewed and increased. Greatly to 
his surprise, however, a majority of 
the newly elected members flatly re- 
fused to accede to his wishes; nor was 
his disappointment softened when he 
found not only that a late member of 
his New Jersey council-board, Colonel 
Lewis Morris (a former governor of 
New Jersey), was at the head of the 
opposition, but that Samuel Jennings, 
the sturdy Quaker, had also been 
chosen speaker. Assoonas the house 
was organized, a petition, setting forth 
the grievances of the colony, under 
the rule of Cornbury, was prepared 
for presentation to the queen; and 
the governor, from being on the offen- 
sive, suddenly found himself placed 
on his defense. This petition, togeth- 
er with a remonstrance drafted by 
Morris, ‘was read to him; and as the 
reading progressed, different passages 
in it were commented on by the mem- 
bers accompanied by caustic remarks. 
“At the more pointed passages Corn- 
bury, assuming a stern air of authority, 
would cry out: ‘Stop! what’s that?’ 

When thus interrupted Jennings 
2 
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would look steadily into the govern- 
or’s eyes for an instant, and then 
meekly, but emphatically, reread the 
offensive paragraph, bringing out 
every shade of meaning with stinging 
fullness of articulation.” Cornbury 
attempted a reply to this arraign- 
ment, but his arguments were such 
as relied for their effect on mere per- 
sonal abuse. 

Shortly after his controversy with 
the New Jersey assembly, Cornbury 
suffered a severe domestic affliction 
in the death of his wife, who died on 
Sunday, August 11, 1706, in the thirty- 
fifth year of herage. Katherine, Lady 
Cornbury, was the daughter of Lord 
O’Brian, son of the Earl of Richmond 
of Ireland, and of Lady Katherine 
Stuart, sister of the Duke of Richmond 
and Lenox. She was married to Lord 
Cornbury July 1o, 1688, and on the 
death of her mother became Baroness 
Clifton of Warwickshire, England, 
She accompanied her husband to 
America, suffering from what seems to 
have been a pulmonary complaint, and 
was never well from the time of her 
landing until her death. She appears 
to have been an amiable woman, and 
to have exercised a restraining influ- 
ence over her dissolute husband. On 
one of his visits to Albany to attend 
an Indian council one of the River 
Indians presented her with a magnif- 
icent otter-skin for a muff, as a testi- 


-monial from his tribe to her personal 


character; and she seems, also, to have 
inspired her dependents with affection. 
As her end drew near, her husband, 
who loved her devotedly, “‘ watched 
by her bedside night and day, and 
reprimanded nurses and servants for 
the most trifling negligence.” By her 
marriage he had seven children, ‘of 
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whom only one son and two daughters 
survived their mother. Her funeral 
sermon (afterward reprinted in Lon- 
don) was preached by the Rev. John 
Sharp, chaplain of the fort; and her 
obsequies, which were conducted 
with much pomp and ceremony, took 
place in Trinity Church. 

The memory of his wife seems for 
a time to have had a chastening effect 
upon the governor. He was at first 
completely prostrated by his grief, 
and refused all consolation; but it was 
not long ere his old habits resumed 
their sway, and he became even more 
dissipated than before his bereave- 
ment. At the same time he was most 
ostentatious in the performance of his 
formal religious duties, and apparent- 
ly thought that the greater his zeal in 
the persecution. of dissenters, the 
surer would be his ultimate reward. 
Imbued with this idea, he looked 
around to see in. what way he could 
put his zeal into practice. Nor was 
it long before he saw his opportunity. 
His apparent success in removing the 
Presbyterian. clergyman in Jamaica 
from his church and parsonage, some 
years previous, had, it would seem, 
only whetted his appetite for similar 
prey. “He [Cornbury] detested,” 
says the historian Smith, “all who 
were not of the same denomination. as 
his own, and being averse to every 
sect except his own, he insisted that 
neither the ministers nor the school- 
masters of the Dutch, the most numer- 
ous persuasion in the province, had a 
right to preach or instruct, without 
the gubernatorial license, and some of 
them tamely submitted to his unau- 
thoritativerule.” But not all. At this 
time the Presbyterians in New-York 
city were few innumber, and possessed 
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of no building in which to worship. 
For these reasons they were accus- 
tomed to meet on the Sabbath at the 
private houses of different members 
of that denomination and have relig- 
ious services, This was the state of 
things when two Presbyterian divines, 
Rev. John Hampton of Maryland, 
and Rev. Francis Makemie of Vir- 
ginia, the latter a clergyman conceded 
by all his contemporaries to have been 
of eminent piety as well as of strong 
intellectual power, visited New-York 
on their way to Boston. Upon their 
calling on the governor, they were 
invited to remain to dinner. They 
accepted the invitation, but during 
their visit made no mention—and in 
this they were undoubtedly in fault— 
of their intention to preach in the city 
the following day. Upon learning of 
their wishes in this respect, the pastor 
of the Dutch church and the elders of 
the French church offered them their 
pulpits, with the proviso, however, 
that the governor’s consent should 
first beobtained. This kind invitation 
was declined on the ground that they 
‘had the Queen’s authority to preach 
anywhere in her dominions;” and 
while on Sunday Makemie addressed 
the Presbyterians of the city at the 
house of a Mr. Jackson, a shoemaker, 
Hampton preached in the Presby- 
terian Church at Newtown, Long 
Island. As soon as the governor 
heard of these proceedings, he ordered 
the sheriff of Queens County to ar- 
rest the two clergymen, who chanced 
to be stopping at Newtown, and con- 
duct theminto his presence. This 
order was executed in such a coarse 
and brutal manner that when the two 
offenders were brought before the 
governor, they were neither of them 















in a conciliatory temper. On the 
contrary, smarting under the rough 
treatment to which they had just been 
subjected, they (and especially the 
Rev. Mr. Makemie), in answer to 
Cornbury’s questions, justified their 
conduct ‘in no measured language, 
“The law” the governor said, “ would 
not permit him to countenance strol- 
ling preachers, who, for aught he 
knew to the contrary, might be Pa- 
pists in disguise.”. “You must,” he 
continued, “first qualify yourselves 
by satisfying the Government you are 
fit persons to occupy a pulpit before 


you can be permitted to preach.” To 
this Makemie defiantly replied that 
he had qualified himself according to 
law in Virginia, and that, having done 
so, he “ would preach in any part of 
the Queen’s dominions, where he 


pleased; that this part of the Province * 


is part of the Queen’s dominions as 
well as Virginia, and that the license 
he had obtained there, was as good as 


' The following is the title-page of this pamphlet, 
which, as being extremely rare, is here given: ‘* A 
good conversation; | a | sermon preached at the City | 
of | New-York | Jan. 19, 1706-7 | By Francis Makemie. 
Minister of the Gospel of Christ | Matthew, sth, 11th: 
*Ble$sed are ye when men shall | revile you and perse- 
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any he could obtain here.” Finally 
the controversy, which had become 
exceedingly acrimonious, was sum- 
marily brought to a close by Corn- 
bury committing the clergymen to 
prison. . Chief Justice Mompesson, 
to whom an appeal might have been 
taken, being out of :the city, it was 
nearly seven weeks before the prison- 


ers were brought to trial, during all . 


of which time they languished in. the 
city jail. While in prison. Rev. Mr. 


-Makemie, like Bunyan, found means 
to communicate with his sympathizers - - 


in the outside world, not, indeed, by 








an immortal allegory, but by the pub- 
lication, in pamphlet form, in Boston 
of the sermon which had brought him 
into this strait.’ The sermon was 
‘dedicated to the small congregation 
who heard the following sermon;” 
and the preface to the printed dis- 
course was aSfollows: “My Brethren: 
I appeal to you as witnesses that this 
is the sermon for which I am now a 


cute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you 
falsely for my name’s sake,’ | Acts 5th, 29th: ‘Then 
Peter, and the other Apostles | answered and said, We 
ought to|obey God, rather than Men’| Preces et 
lachrymae sunt arma | Boston in N. E.| Printed by 
B. Green, for Benj. Eliot | Sold at his Shop, 1707.” 
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Prisoner. As I first delivered this 
practical and plain sermon to few, so 
I am now committing it to publick 
view of all; that both you and they 
may try it at the bar of Scripture, law 
and reason, and impartially determine 
whether it contains anything savoring 
of Pernicious Doctrine and Principles; 
anything to the disturbance of the 
Church of England or of the Govern- 
ment. If I had been thoroughly ac- 
quainted. with New-York, and the 
irregularities thereof, which after- 
wards I was an eye and ear witness 
of, I could not have fixed on a more 
suitable doctrine." 

Meanwhile, the publication of this 
sermon, which, as the preface stated, 
showed plainly that it had contained 
nothing reflecting on the Church of 
England or the government, but, on 
the contrary, was only an able and 
thoroughly evangelical ‘discourse, 
caused the entire, community, irre- 
spective of sect, to feel that the clergy- 
men had been the victims of gross 
injustice and. tyranny; and the. least 
unpleasant epithet applied to the 
governor was that of “a narrow- 
minded persecutor of Presbyterians.” 
The trial which at length came on, 
resulted, amid great excitement and 
great cheering, in a complete acquittal 
of the prisoners; yet, with singular 
inconsistency, the clergymen were 
condemned to pay all the expenses of 
the prosecution. The force.of public 
opinion, however, was too much even 
for Cornbury, who, now thoroughly 
frightened at the possible results of 
his arbitrary conduct, thought it ad- 
visable to write a long letter to the 
lords of trade extenuating his action 
in the matter and concluding as fol- 
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' The rental was merely nominal, being only sixty bushels of. winter wheat yearly. - 






lows: “I entreat your Lordships’ 
protection against this malicious man 
[Rev. Francis Makemie], who is well 
known in Virginia and Maryland to 
be a disturber of the peace of. all the 
places he comes into. He isa Jack of 
all-Trades; he is a Preacher, a Doctor 
of Physick, a Merchant, an attorney 
or Counselor at law, and, which is 
worse of all, a Disturber of Govern- 
ments.” 

A sketch of the administration of 
Governor Cornbury would be incom- 
plete were not a -reference made to 
the bestowal upon the Corporation of 
Trinity Church of the “ King’s Farm 
and Garden.” The use of this farm 
had been granted by a lease, dated 
August 19, 1697, to that corporation 
by Governor Fletcher, though he 
evidently had no idea of anything 
beyond its temporary occupancy.’ 
Even at that time, Governor Fletcher's 
action in the matter had given rise to 
much comment, amounting indeed at 
the time to very severe and caustic 
criticism. _ This criticism had its effect 
upon the legislature, which body, even 
at this early day being jealous of the 
growing power and wealth of the 
corporation of Trinity Church, and 
not being willing, moreover, to intrust 
it with the possession of the “ King’s 
Farm and Garden,” vacated the lease 
of Governor Fletcher by an act of the 
assembly in 1699. To make this loan 
a permanent gift, however, had been 
one of the pet projects of the Rev. 
William Vesey; and now that Corn- 
bury strove to make up for his laxity 
of personal morality by an ostenta- 
tious display of religious zeal, the 
former thought this a good opportu- 
nity, notwithstanding the vacation of 











the lease, to obtain permanent posses- 
sion of the land. Accordingly, Corn- 
bury, influenced by Vesey, exerted all 
- his power with the assembly to have 
an act passed which -would pave. the 
way for a permanent grant to Trinity 


Church of the King’s: Farm;’ and ° 


Queen Anne, who was intentionally 
flattered by the idea of being consid- 
ered the “ Lady Patroness” of Trinity 
Church, gave her consent to the gift, 
and granted this entire property, by 
letters patent, under the great seal of 
the colony of New-York, “ to the Rec- 
tor and inhabitants of the City of 
New-York in communion. with the 
Church of England.” This action on 
the part of the queen and Lord Corn- 
bury was met by strenuous opposition 
on the side of those not directly in- 
terested in the transaction. Not only 
was the executive severely criticized 
in the assembly, but many did not 
hesitate to say openly that the gov- 
ernor’s intention “was not only to 
rob the queen, but to give an oppor- 
tunity to the corporation to steal from 
individuals their estates, if it ever 
could be possible to get into that re- 
spectable body members possessed of 
meanness enough and actuated with 
the same zeal and bigotry that his 
lordship (Cornbury) was, in per- 
fidiously pilfering from the Minister 
of Jamaica, on Long Island, the Par- 
sonage House and Glebe.” . Finally, 
‘public sentiment against the grant 
became so strong as to make itself 
felt at Whitehall, and to induce the 
queen in 1708 to repeal the act of 


! This farm, first called ‘‘ the Duke’s,” then ‘the 
King’s,’’ and finally “ the Queen’s Farm,” included all 
the land ** lying and being on the Island Manhattan, in 
the city of New-York, and bounded on the east partly 
by the Broadway, partly by the Common, and partly 
by the Swamp, and on the west by Hudson’s River. 
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1702. Consequently, the grant in that 
year (1708) fell of its own weight, “as 
did also,” remarks the historian Wil- 
liam Smith, with subtle irony, ‘‘the 
steeple of Trinity Church.”. 
Governor Cornbury, however, - to 
use a homely but strong expression, 
was fast coming “ to the end of his 
tether.” Indeed, it is highly probable 
that he would long before have been 
recalled, if not dismissed in disgrace, 
had it not been for his relationship to 
Queen Anne: No other governor of 
New- York had received more frequent 
or severer reprimands from the lords 
of trade than himself; but even their 
patience was at last exhausted. 
Cornbury’s downfall, however, was 


‘hastened by the following circum- 


stance. Upon his returning to New- 
York from New Jersey, utterly dis- 
comfited by his defeat in his contro- 
versy with the.assembly of that 
province, he had applied to the New- 
York legislature for a continuation 
of his yearly salary, which, by a pre- 
vious act, was on the eve of expiring. 
This, the assembly, becoming restive 
under the governor’s repeated acts of 
injustice, flatly refused to.do. On 
the contrary, they appointed a “Com- 
mittee on Grievances,” the chairman 
of which was William Nicolls, then 
speaker of thehouse. This committee 
reported a series of resolutions, the 
last of which was evidently directly 
aimed at the case of Rev. Francis 
Makemie, in whose trial the speaker 
had been one of the counsel: for the 
defense. These-resolutions, both as 


And also, all that one piece or parcel of land, situate 
and being on the south side of the Church-yard of 
Trinity Church aforesaid, commonly called or known 
by the name of the Queen’s garden, fronting to the 
Broadway, on the east, extending to low water mark 
upon Hudson’s River on the west.” 
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showing the temper of the assembly 
at this time (1708) and as illustrating 
the arbitrary acts of Cornbury’s ad- 
ministration, are here given in full: 


Resdlved: That it is the opinion of this 
Committee that the appointing Coroners in 
this Colony, without their being chosen by 
the people, is a grievance, and contrary to law. 


Resolved: That; it,is, and always has been, 
the unquestionable.right of every free man in 
this Colony, that he hath a perfect-and entire 
right in his property and estate. 


Resolved: That the imposing and levying 
of any moneys upon her Majesty's. subjects 
of this Colony, under any pretense or. color 
whatso€ver, without consent in General As- 
sembly, is a grievance and a violation of the 
people’s property.- 

Resolved: That for any officer whatsoever, 
to extort from the people extravagant and 
unlimited fees, or any money whatsoever 
not positively established or regulated - by 
consent in General Assembly, is unreasonable 
and unlawful, a great grievance, and tending 
to the utter destruction of all property in this 
plantation. ; 


Resolved: That the erecting a Court of Equity 
without consent in General Assembly is con- 
trary to law, without-precedent, and of dan- 


gerous consequence to the liberty and prop- 


erty of the subjects. 


Resolved: That the raising of money for 
the Government, orother necessary charge, 
by any tax, impost or burden on goods im- 
ported or exported, or any clog or hindrance 
on traffic or commerce, is found by experience 
to be the expulsion of. many, and the impov- 
erishing of the rest of the planters, freehold- 
ers and inhabitants of this Colony; of most 
pernicious consequence, which, if continued, 
will unavoidably prove the ruin of the Colony. 

Resolved: Thatthe excessive sums of money 
screwed from Masters of vessels trading 
here, under the,notion of Port-charges, vis- 
iting the said vessels by supernumerary offi- 
cers and_taking ‘extraordinary fees, is the 
great discouragement of trade, and strangers 
coming among us, and is beyond the pre- 
cedent of any other port, and without color 
of law. 
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Resolved: That the compelling any man, 
upon trial by a jury. or otherwise, to pay fees 
for his prosecution, or anything whatsoever, 
unless the fees of the officers whom. he em- 
ploys for his necessary defense, is a great 
grievance and contrary to justice. 

Cornbury was now thoroughly 
alarmed; but retaining the semblance 
of authority, he made great efforts to 
neutralize the effect of these peti- 
tions. The members of his council 
were still his creatures; and he hoped, 
by obtaining from them a resolution 
exonerating him from the charges of 
corruption, to prevent, or at least 
postpone, his recall. This coat of 
official “ whitewash,” however, proved 
of no avail; for the lords of trade, 
upon receiving the resolutions of the 
New York assembly, lost no time in 
recommending to the queen his im- 
mediate recall. The latter, already 
mortified at the manner in which she 
had been cajoled into signing the 
grant of the King’s Farm to Trinity - 
Church, unhesitatingly acquiesced in 
this suggestion of her advisers, with 
the result that Cornbury was sum- 
marily and with scant courtesy de- 
posed from the governorship of the 
province of New York, John, Lord 
Lovelace, Baron of Hurley, being ap- 
pointed in his place. 

The old phrase “the King is dead, 
long live the King” was never more 
strikingly illustrated than in the ef- 
fects of this action of the crown. 
Immediately, all the creditors-of the 
disgraced governor, who had long 
hovered around their quarry, and 
had been restrained from taking 
summary measures only on account 
of its soaring height, swooped down 
upon the unfortunate man. Now 
there were “none so poor to do him 
reverence.” The magic panoply of 








official position having been rudely 
stripped from him, he was at once 
arrested and thrown into the debtor's 
prison. Indeed, to such a fever-heat 
had public opinion risen against him 
that the sheriff, who, influenced per- 
haps by past favors, had dealt leni- 
ently with him in his confinement 
and had connived at his escape from 
prison, came very nearly losing his 
position. He languished behind 
prison bars until, by the death of his 


father, he succeeded to the earldom. 


of Clarendon, and with it to the priv- 
ileges of the peerage. Simultane- 
ously with the news of his father’s 
death came a sufficient sum of money 
to liquidate his private indebtedness; 
and, being set at liberty, he returned 
to England unregretted -even . by 
those “fair-weather” friends . who, 


while he was the sun, had, like so. 


many satellites, revolved about. him, 
to take his seat in the House of 
Lords as the third. Earl of Clarendon, 
He died in London, April 1, 1723. 
By his death the earldom became ex- 
tinct. One of his daughters married 
the Earl of Darnley. Ata later date 
the title was recreated in the person 
of a distant relative, from whom the 
present Earl of Clarendon is. de- 
scended, : 
In forming a just estimate of th 
1 Lord Stanhope says, in his ‘History of Eng- 


land,” (Vol. I, p. 79), that when Lord Cornbury was 
appointed governor of New York, and told he should 


represent her Majesty, he fancied that it was necessary’ 


to dress himself as a woman, and actually did so. 
Other authorities ascribe his silly masquerading in fe- 
male attire to his belief that in that garb he resembled 
his cousin, the queen! Still another reason is assigned 
in Mrs. Montgomery’s “‘ Recollections.” She says: 
‘“*He [Lord Cornbury], in consequence of a vow, 
obliged himself for a month in every year to wear 
every day woman’s clothes. He was a large man, 
wore a hoop and head dress, and with a fan in his 
hand was seen frequently at night on the ramparts.” 
Lewis Morris, writing to the Secretary of State recom- 
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character of Governor Cornbury, one 
cannot but be struck with a singular 
fact—viz., that, with the exception of 
Governor Dongan, the colonial gov- 
ernors of New York under the frivo- 
lous Charles and the bigoted James 
were personally and politically far 
superior to those appointed by the 
industrious and liberal-minded Wil- 
liam of Orange. Indeed, it is difficult 





CORNBURY IN FEMALE ATTIRE.! 


for - the. .conscientious - historian to 
Speak: of .Cornbury:and his adminis- 


tration as the facts warrant, without 
-laying himself open‘to the charge of 


mending a certain person “for governor, remarks: 
“He is an honest man, and the reverse of my Lord 


,Cornbury, of whom I must say something ‘which -per- 
haps nobody will think it worth their while to tell, and © 
that is, his dressing publicly in women’s clothes, every, 


day, and putting a stop to all public business while he 
is pleasing himself with that peculiar but detestable 
magot.”’ There are but two portraits of Lord Corn” 
bury. .The most important, in the possession of Lord 
Hampton, represents him in female attire as seen in the 
above vignette; the other is a small carving in ivory in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, that has never been en- 
graved; but drawings have been made from it by 
Harding and other artists. The portrait on p. 96 is the 
Hampton picture put in the military garb of the period. 
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painting his portrait in too somber 
colors. The only redeeming trait in 
his private life seems to have been 
his devoted love for his wife, and in 
his public life the statesmanlike 
paper he drew up for the conquest of 
Canada. But with these two excep- 
tions his entire career, both in Eng- 
land and in New York, was marked 
not only by an inherent lack of per- 
sonal honesty, but by conduct which 
could have been caused only by a 
thoroughly depraved nature. Even 
as a military man his reputation was 
so low, that when he betrayed his 
uncle, James it was a matter of re- 
mark (until the hand of Churchill 
was seen in it) that he should have 
been intrusted with those three regi- 
ments which he carried over to Wil- 
liam. , Coming to America already 
overwhelmed with debts, incurred to 
afford the means of indulging his 
evil propensities, he used his govern- 
orship solely asa means to recoup his 
fortunes; and had it not been for his 
royal kinship, he would have been 
styled by his contemporaries a mere 
“political adventurer,” which, in 
truth, he actually was. The picture 
of hica which illustrates this chapter 
must be an excellent likeness, since it 
portrays those same personal charac- 
teristics for which he was so distin- 
guished in life—namely, weakness, 
superciliousness, bigotry, effeminacy, 
and sensuality. There have been 
natures like his, thoroughly de- 
praved, which have, nevertheless, 
shown wisdom, bravery, decision and 
statesmanship. All of these qualities 
however, were in Lord Cornbury ut- 
terly lacking. He even was so desti- 
tute of personal dignity as to be in 
the habit of amusing himself by 
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dressing in female apparel and parad- 
ing around the fort before the soldiers 
of the garrison, his seeming object, 
if, indeed, he had any, being to show 
the spectators how much his features 
resembled those of his cousin the 
queen. He accepted bribes, plun- 
dered the public treasury, diverted 
government appropriations to his in- 
dividual sensual pleasures, involved 
himself in private debts, and, in fine, 
used his official prerogative solely 
for the gratification of his selfish and 
personal ends. Even on those oc- 
casions when he roused himself to 
take an active part in legislation, it 
was either for the purpose of obtain- 
ing additional revenue for himself, or 
of making the breach between the 
people of the colony and the crown 
as wide as possible. 

The only things worthy of note in 
his administration are: first, the es- 
tablishment by the corporation of 
the city of New York of a free gram- 
mar school; and secondly, with no 
design of his part, the promotion of 
harmony among the colonists of vari- 
ous races, and the advancement of 
civil and religious liberty. His ad- 
ministration had taught “men to be 
watchful, to withdraw confidence 
from foreign rulers, to canvass the 
rights of British subjects, and to 
study the necessities, as well as the 
methods of resistance.” His charac- 
ter is well summed up by William 
Smith, who was personally acquainted 
with men who had known Cornbury, 
when he says: “ We never had a gov- 
ernor so universally detested, nor one 
who so richly deserves the public ab- 
horrence. In spite of his noble de- 
scent, his behavior was trifling, mean, 
and extravagant. The indignation 
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of the people was kindled by his des- 
potic rule, savage bigotry, insatiable 
avarice, and injustice not only to the 
public but even his private credit- 
ors.” Finally, as Sir Edmund An- 


dros may be considered the ablest 
and purest of the colonial governors 
of New York, so may Lord Cornbury 
be justly ranked as the weakest and 
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most dissofute. Yet, when compared, 
in point of ability and maniy quali- 
ties, with those rapacious English 
colonial governors of later times, 
Lord Clive and Warren Hastings, 
Cornbury appears ‘an exceedingly 
commonplace villain, a mere bottle- 
imp, by the side of Satan, as portrayed 
in stupendous grandeur by Milton. 





BIRTHPLACE OF LORD CORNBURY, OXFORDSHIRE. 





FRENCH AID IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


eo Frenchand Indian War opened 
the way for American Indepen- 
dence. Yet who would have surmised 
that the very nation against whose 
armies Col. Washington was leading 
his forces, would in a few years be his 
trusted allies against British aggres- 
sion! The influence of France in the 
destiny of the United States; as well 
as her aid in the struggle of the 
American Revolution can never be 
ignored by the student of American 
history. 
Since the year 1605 Canada had 
been in the possession of the French. 
The foundation of Quebec and Mon- 


treal through the religious zeal of the 
Jesuits and the heroic struggles of 
bold adventurers was the precursor 
of the exploration of the Mississippi 
valley, through the indomitable per- 
severance of M. de la Salle, who lost 
his life by treachery in his efforts to 


return north. Soon France had a 
line of forts on the Mississippi and 
St. Lawrence from New Orleans to 
Quebec. Louisiana was in their pos- 
session and Mobile founded. But 
though France had placed her foot 
upon this vast region, she was not 
permitted to remain a permanent 
possessor. The Atlantic coast strip 
was being settled by English colon- 
ists as far west as the Appalachian 
range of mountains. Although the 
French colonists were comparatively 
prosperous, so far as agricultural 
pursuits were concerned, their finan- 
cial resources were restricted, nor 
had ‘they that instinct of commercial 


activity and zeal in the extension of 
their own boundaries by emmigration, 
which characterized the British. 
Rather were they apt to lose their 
identity as a people, in merging 
themselves with their neighbors. 
The English colonists on the other 
hand, were bold and aggressive. 
They grew restive under the limits 
set to their western and northern 
boundaries by a foreign race. They 
were rich and free and eager for con- 
quest. For years there had been 
constant warfare between the French 
and English ‘colonists, mostly grow- 
ing out of contests in Europe. In 
these conflicts the French were 
largely aided by the Indians, who 
were more ready to take sides with 
those who, while establishing mili- 
tary posts molested their homes but 
little, than with the English who, 
wherever they located, forced the In- 
dians to retire. 

There appears to be no just ground 
for the outbreak of the French and 
Indian War. It was but the final 
contest between rival colonists in a 
struggle which had been going on 
ever since the two nations had come 
into geographical contact. Jealousy 
of the,encroachments of the French 
appears to have been the supreme 
motive of England in engaging in 
hostilities. Although the territory 
claimed by the French was of vast 
extent, her population at this time 
was insignificant compared to that of 
the English colonists which num- 
bered over a million souls, The reg- 
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ular troops sent over by England for 
the war also far exceeded in numbers 
those which embarked from France. 
In this unequal contest, however, the 
French showed great valor, and in 
the earlier part of the struggle held 
out against their enemies. The de- 
feat and death of General Braddock 
was a great humiliation to British 
pride. Among the cruel deeds of 
the many in this terrible conflict 
none surpassed the horrors attending 
the expulsion of the Acadians from 
their peaceful homes. The memory 
of these acts of a brutal soldiery. has 
left upon Britain a lasting shame. 
In spite of the success of the French 
forces under Montcalm, they . were 
unable to cope with the. superior 


forces of England. Having lost Ti-. 
conderoga and almost all their other . 


posts in the country, they were at 
last entirely overcome at Quebec and 


Montreal. 
was complete. 
American possessions, 
England 
vast territorial acquisition was but 


the prelude to a humiliating loss. 


which her conquest of the French 
had rendered possible. For the 
Peace of Paris, while it relieved the 
English colonists from the encroach- 
ments of the French, freed them also 
from a condition of dependence upon 
the mother country, and made them 
all the more sensitive to any restraint 
imposed upon them from abroad. 
_ Then too, England relieved. from 
fear of France in America, had. her 
attention more directly called to her 
colonists. The Americans also, by 
their conflicts with the French armies 
had gained confidence in their ability 


The conquest of Canada. 
France had lost. her . 
Little did’ 
think, however, that this . 
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to defend themselves against foreign 
invasion. 

At the close of the French and In- 
dian War, however, we cannot find 
that there was any ground for a rup- 
ture between the American colonies 
and Great Britain. How long peace 
would have lasted had it not been 
for.a perverse king and ministry, it is 
diffcult to say. No doubt England’s 
desire - for conquest at any cost, 
would have inevitably brought on 
hostilities and the consequent inde- 
pendence of America; but the bur- 
dens. of taxation which were imposed 
upon America at a time when a spirit 
of self assertion was: manifesting - it- 
self. as-never before, could only meet — 
with hostile-resistance and precipitate — 
strife. ; 282 ; 

France; chagrined at ‘the humilia- 
ting.terms she had been obliged to’ 
accept at the close of: the seven years - 
war, was anxious for an opportunity 


.of wreaking vengeance on her power- 
.ful rival, who shad’ deprived her of 
-her American. possessions. 
,an eager spectator. of affairs across 


She was 


the:.water; her similarity of ideas 
with the English ‘colonists together 
with her antipathy to England, con- 
spired. to create: among her people a 
sympathy with the oppressed subjects 
of British tyranny,:in.spite of her 
late -.war ‘with .them, which needed 
only the development of events in 


: America and the solicitation of rep- 


resentatives from the American Con- 
gress.-to’-turn. into material aid of 
men and money, Louis XVI. how- 
ever, with his: inherited monarchical 
ideas, was loth to encourage senti- 
ments so antagonistic to kingly 
authority, and the final outcome of 
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which no one could foretell. Young 
and inexperienced, he and his wife, 
Marie ‘Antoinette, had: come to the 
throne of France at a time when af- 
fairs were in a most desperate state; 
her public credit destroyed, her peo- 
ple heavily taxed and demoralization 
everywhere apparent through the 
profligacy of Lovis XV. Though 
amiable and good, Louis XVI. lacked 
those qualities of decision and inde- 
pendence of character which were 
preéminently necessary at this critical 
period in French history. Had a 
strong hand held the helmsat this 
time, who can tell but that the mael- 
strom which at length swept over 
France might’ have been avoided. 
Alas that this unhappy royal pair 
were unable to cope with latent 
forces which were at last to break 
forth in fury upon their heads, de- 
stroying both them and all other ad- 
herents of the monarchical regime! 
Louis XVI. was never known to ex- 
press voluntary sympathy with the 
Americans in their distress, although 
he did not prevent his ministers from 
sending them aid and was finally 
compelled by circumstances to assist 
them in his representative capacity, 
whatever his personal feelings may 
have been. When early in 1776, Silas 
Deane, the American envoy, arrived 
in- France, the French ministry were 
divided. The Count de Vergennes, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, advised. 
giving secret aid. Turgot, the Min- 
ister of Finance, inclined towards 
neutrality, believing that while a re- 
fusal to sell the insurgents arms and 
ammunition would -be a departure 
from neutrality, secret aid would be 
likewise a departure. At this time, 
the man above all others, who aroused 
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the greatest enthusiasm for the 
American cause, and whose influence 
over the king and his ministers was 
boundless, was the eccentric genius, 
Caron de Beaumarchais — watch- 
maker, dramatist and musician—the 
courtier and political intriguer. By 
his arguments and untiring efforts, 
his plan of “secretly assisting the 
Americans without compromising 
ourselves” was adopted. None but 
such a romantic individual as Beau- 
marchais could have been intrusted 
with the establishment of the ficti- 
tious commercial house of Roderique 
Hortalez & Co, in Paris, through 
which money and ammunition were 
to be sold to the insurgents. His 
success was remarkable. In June, 
1776, he received a million francs 
from the French treasury, secretly 
remitted him by Vergennes,-in Sep- 
tember of the same year, another 
million from the Spanish government, 
and in 1777 another million from 
France. This capital with that fur- 
nished by friends and speculators, 
together with stores taken from the 
royal arsenal, enabled Beaumarchais 
within the space of twelve months, 
to send to America eight ship loads 
of war material, valued by him at 
more than six million francs. At this 
time; Silas Deane wrote that the 
United States were more indebted to 
Beaumarchais on every account than 
to any other person on the European 
side of the ocean. 

The man, however, who was des- 
tined to be the instrument, under 
God, of uniting the fortunes of Amer- 
ica and France in a lasting alliance, 
was the philosopher and diplomat, 
Benjamin Franklin. When he joined 
Deane in Paris in December, 1777, 














his reputation had preceded him. 
His great scientific knowledge and 
discoveries, his success as a states- 
man, as well as his courteous and af- 
fable manners, made his popularity 
universal among the French people. 
Franklin created an enthusiasm for 
the cause of his native land which. 
could not be restricted to secret 
measures of relief. Franklin and his 
country became the fashion every- 
where. While the three envoys, 
Franklin, Deane and Arthur Lee, at 
their first interview with Vergennes, 
could obtain nothing more from him 
than the promise that France would 
grant commercial privileges to the 
United States provided they did not 
violate treaties with Great Britain, 
Franklin, by his manipulation grad- 
ually brought it about, that muni- 
tions of war and supplies were. sent 
directly to America, instead of in the 
roundabout way pursued by Deane 
and Beaumarchais. 

The cause of the Americans at this 
time, was dubious. Having lost New 
York and Fort Washington, they had 
been beaten at Brandywine and Ger- 
mantown, and were obliged to aban- 
don Philadelphia. The French gov- 
ernment was: loth to aid a people 
who were apparently.unable to cope 
with their adversaries. But. Bur- 
goyne’s defeat at Saratoga in Octo- 
ber, 1777,. was. the ‘great turning 
point in the conflict and served to 
consummate the alliance which 
Franklin had worked so hard and 
patiently to bring about. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether this would have 
been attained but for Gen. Gates’ 
victory, but from the.time of the 
signing of the treaties at. Paris, Feb- 
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ruary 6th, 1778, to the close of the. 
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war, France was the faithful ally of 
the United States. It cannot be 
claimed that France was entirely dis- 
interested in making this treaty. An 
increased commercial relation with 
the United States at the expense of 
England was a leading motive, and 
she was unwilling to enter into such 
an alliance till she was sure that the 
separation of the colonies from the 
mother country was to be a perma- 
nent one. Whether we agree with 
Fiske that the treaty with France 
was a marriage of convenience rather 
than of affection, it is none the less 
true that it was brought about as 
well as encouraged by the spirit of 
free enquiry and by the movement 
for intellectual.freedom. The Amer- 
ican war was a struggle for principles 
and ideas in which France fully sym- 
pathized. The righteous principles 
of .self-government and inalienable 
tights of . mankind which France 
helped us to establish have been the 
basis of our national prosperity. By 
the reawakening of Republican ideas 
throughout. France,:caused by their 
triumph in America, the smouldering 
sparks .were fanned -into flames 
which, feeding upon the combustible 
material within their reach, finally 
burst forth in the fury of a conflict, 
which in horror and. despair has 
never been surpassed: in history. 
The Reign of Terror was the culmin- 
ation in lawlessness. and: license of 
principles of Republicanism which 
found their only true’ birthplace on 
the American continent. 

“ Before the codperation of France,” 
as-an able historian has said, “‘the 
Americans had substantially achieved 
their existence as a nation.”’. But the 
rebellious colonists had-suffered: ter- 
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ribly.. The Newfoundland fishery 
and the trade with the West Indies 
had. been broken up. .Nine hundred 
vessels had .been captured bythe en- 
emy; the coasting trade was de- 
stroyed;. great public debts were 
accumulating, Congress having in- 
curred already. an indebtedness of 
forty. millions of dollars, while the 
debt of Massachusetts alone was five 
millions. The loss of life had been 
great, not so much in battle as in the 
hospitals and camp from want.of suf- 
ficient food and shelter.. Yet in spite 
of all these hardships, a vast major- 


ity of the Americans were desirous. 


of no peace short of that based. on 
the independence of the United 
States. The sufferings through which 
they had passed, made them all the 
more determined to resist to the last. 
On the other hand,- substantially all 
the British had to show for their 
three- years contest was. the. posses- 
sion of New York,.Newport and Phil- 
adelphia, the -last of which was _ vol- 
untarily evacuated -by 
reoccupied by the Americans in the 
summer of 1778. 

At the beginning of the: Revolu- 
tion, it-was thought desirable to se- 
cure foreign officers, especially in the 
departments of artillery and: engi- 
neering. Silas Deane had, therefore, 
engaged many of this kind, although 
he went far beyond his instructions 
in this matter, and sent over, prob- 
ably through Beaumarchais’ influ- 
ence, upwards of fifty officers. to 
whom he promised promotion.) This 
caused much. jealousy among” the 
American officers... Many of these 
came over simply for adventure, 


though some were a great acquisition 
to the American ranks. 


Among the 
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them, and. 


officers of merit may be mentioned 
Kosciuszko, Du Portail, Laumoy, La 
Radiére and Du Govion. By the ap- 
pointment of Du Coudray to the 
command of the artillery, three of 
the American generals had threat- 
ened to resign, but were obliged later 
to make an apology to Congress for 
attempting to question its authority. 
Du Coudray, however, soon after lost 
his life in the Schuylkill River. 

Washington was at first averse to 
the French alliance, probably dis- 
trusting a nation which had been a 
foe to the British colonists and 
against-whose forces, he himself had 
fought. © “Prudent, reserved, and 
proud, he looked for the salvation of 
America to America herself.” He 
regarded the motive of France mere- 
ly a selfish one, in securing the com- 
merce of the United States. He was 
aware, however, that the struggle was 
a desperate one, and while he relied 
on the devotion of the patriots, there 
were many powerful royalists. He 
knew the weakness as well as the 
strength of the material at his dis- 
posal, and when the alliance was 
consummated, he had become desir- 
ous of it. Possibly the arrival of the 
Marquis de Lafayette and his warm 
intimacy with Washington, served to 
awaken in Washington’s mind an in- 
sight into the true patriotic and sym- 
pathetic character of the French 
people. 

The king of France, however, hesi- 
tated to despatch his ships to America 
before war had been actually de- 
clared against England. When at 
last, owing to Franklin’s solicitation, 
the Count d’ Estaing’s squadron was 
directed to sail, it was too late to 
intercept Lord Howe, who leaving 








the mouth of the Delaware, had sailed 
for Sandy Hook, thus getting out of 
reach of the heavy French ships 
which could not cross the bar. The 


Americans, though they had over-_ 


taken the British on their evacuation 
of Philadelphia, had failed to destroy 
them, owing largely to Lee’s treach- 
ery at. Monmouth. The plan of cap- 
turing Pigott at the Island of Rhode 
Island by combining the forces of 
Sullivan, Greene, Lafayette and the 
marines of Estaing also failed, and 
Estaing afterwards sailed for the 
West Indies, to engage the English 
there. 

On his return, Estaing tried to help 
Lincoln besiege Savannah against Sir 
Henry Clinton. . But after great loss 
the French and Americans were re- 
pulsed, and Estaing sailed away 
leaving Savannah in the hands of the 
English.. The first expedition of the 
French alliance had ended in failure. 

At this time (1780) after more than 
four years of fighting, the American 
cause was in a critical condition. 
Great had been the disasters in the 
South. . Having siftere’ great loss 
in their attempt to recover Savannah, 
as just related, Lincoln.had surren- 
dered his army at Charleston. Gates 
had been ignominiously defeated at 
Camden, S.C. The South was being 
laid waste by the British, and many 
Americans were deserting. Even 
Washington began to feel that with- 


out foreign aid, the cause was almost ° 


hopeless. In February, 1779, Gen. 
Lafayette on leave of absence, had 
returned to France with the commis- 
sion from Congress making Benjamin 
Franklin sole plenipotentiary at the 
Court of France, Through Lafay- 
ette’s influence added to that of 
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Franklin, the ministry was, induced 
to send an auxiliary corps of troops 
to codperate with Gen. Washington. 
Accordingly, there arrived at New- 
port, July roth, 1780, seven ships of 
the line and three frigates in com- 
mand of Admiral Ternay, with a 
force of 6,000 men, under command 
of Count Rochambeau. The whole 
force was-placed at the disposal of 
Washington, and thus all friction be- 
tween French and American officers 
was avoided. It was Washington’s plan 
to take possession of New York with 
the aid of the French troops, but the 


English fleet having been powerfully — 


reénforced about this time, the 
French Admiral was unable to co- 
operate, but remained blockaded in 
Narragansett Bay. by the British 
squadron, and Rochambeau kept his 
forces in Rhode Island so as to be 
ready to assist Adm. Ternay. if neces- 
sary. If the second installment of 
troops from France .had arrived, all 
this might have been changed, but it 
never came, but remained in the har- 
bour of Brest blockaded by a British 
fleet of thirty-two, sail. Rocham- 
beau’s army was therefore obliged to 
remain idle in Rhode Island for a 
whole year, and the brilliant scheme 
of capturing New York had to be 
abandoned. The year 1780 was a 
disastrous one, made all the more so 
by the discovery of Benedict Arnold’s 
treachery, followed by the conviction 
and execution of Major .,André—the 
British spy—an event which brought 


sadness to the heart of friend and . 


foe alike. - 

In the following year, hope dawned 
upon the Americans. . Gen, Greene 
by a series of. brilliant manceuvres in 
the South, had completely outgener- 
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aled Cornwallis, drawing him entirely 
out of the Carolinas. Equally baf- 
fled by Lafayette in Virginia, Corn- 
wallis in vain tried to bring on a 
decisive engagement and at length 
was forced to post himself at York- 
town, closely watched by Lafayette 
from Barren Hill. 

In the meantime, Washington anx- 
iously awaiting the arrival of an- 
other French fleet, under Count de 
Grasse, was watching Clinton in New 
York. If this fleet should arrive in 
the Hudson, he had planned with 
Rochambeau to attack the city, but 
on learning that it would arrive in 
the Chesapeake, he determined to 
march .the combined armies south 
and entrap Cornwallis in Virginia. 
Disguising his ultimate intention 
from Clinton, Washington threatened 
New York to such an extent that 
Clinton called on Cornwallis for aid: 
Leaving Heath at West Point with 
4,000 men and Lord Sterling at Sara- 
toga, Washington marched down the 
Hudson as if menacing New. York, 
but suddenly turned towards New 
Jersey and thence by forced marches 
led the allied hosts through Philadel- 
phia and into Virginia. August 3rst, 
1781, Count de Grasse’s large fleet 
arrived in the Chesapeake, having 
come directly from the West Indies 
after capturing the Island of Tobago 
from the English. This fleet brought 
Washington an additional reinforce- 
ment of 3,500 men. 

The British Admiral Graves, having 
been made aware of the threatened 
danger, made sail from New York, 
and attacked the French fleet at the 
mouth of the Chesapeake, but after a 
conflict of about two hours, withdrew, 
leaving the French squadron in pos- 
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session of the harbor. Cornwallis was 
thus cut off from escape by sea. La- 
fayette prevented his escape by land. 
On the arrival of the combined armies, 
Cornwallis underwent a regular siege 
at Yorktown. The French and Amer- 
ican troops vied with each other in 
valor and were rewarded for their la- 
bors in the capitulation of Cornwallis 
Oct. 19th 1781, when 8,000 men laid 
down their-arms and the vessels lying 
at Yorktown and Gloucester were 
given up. 

In this closing contest of the Revol- 
ution the French assistance was inval- 
uable. Hitherto all efforts to codper- 
ate successfully with the allies had 
been frustrated. The expected help 
from Estaing had amounted to noth- 
ing. His unaccountable conduct at 
Newport in drawing off all his forces 
to Boston just as they were most 
wanted, almost broke up the confid- 
ence of the Americans in the sincerity 
of the French in attempting to aid 
them. The disastrous affair at Savan- 
nah followed. Washington had also 
in vain attegpted a combined action 
on New York owing to the insuffi- 
ciency of the French force. At York- 
town however, the long dreamt-of plan 
was magnificently accomplished by a 
master stroke of genius in taking ad- 
vantage of circumstances and in 
marching an army over four hundred 
miles to accomplish the object. 

It is useless to say how the war 
would have terminated without the 
alliance of Rochambeau’s and De 
Grasse's trained forces. The very 
presence of these well disciplined 
troops inspired courage in the hearts 
of the Americans. In war, every ad- 
vantage must be taken and it is no 
discredit to the-ability-or genius of 















Washington, that he obtained victory 
for his country with the aid of foreign 
soldiers. 

Under the masterly generalship of 
Greene, the state of things in North 
and South Carolina had been radically 
changed, Nearly all that had been 
lost under Gen. Gates, had been re- 
gained by him, and Cornwallis’ army 
had been largely reduced. Had not 
the war ended as it did, Greene might 
have had the opportunity of pursuing 
his strategy against’ Clinton. What 
the American soldiery had done in 
South Carolina by their unaided ef- 
forts, they might have been able to 
accomplish in Virginia or elsewhere. 
But England depended largely upon 
her navy, in which the Americans 
were very weak. Had not England’s 
sea forces been counterbalanced by 
the squadrons of France, the charac- 
ter of the war would have been entire- 
ly changed. The British would have 
had to be drawn into the interior and 
defeated where their fleets could be 
of no assistance. What Washington 
and Greene might have done under 
such circumstances, no one can say. 
We as Americans may believe that the 


outcome in any case would have soon-. 


er or later been the same. But the 
indirect as well as direct influence of 
France upon our fortunes was great. 
England had to scatter her forces in 
fighting her enemy in the West Indies 
and elsewhere, which in itself pre- 


vented her from concentrating her 


full power upon the American coast. 

If indeed the alliance of a people 
actuated by acommon impulse with 
them, was a reflection upon the valor 
of the provincials; what must be said 
of England in employing for the un- 
righteous cause, thousands of German 
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mercenaries who had no interest in 
the great principles at stake; or of her 
wicked policy in procuring the aid of 
large tribes of Indians whose atroci- 
ties on the borders are unmentionable 
in civilized nations ? 

The crying need of the American 
soldiers was greater system and dis- 
cipline, and the aid which they re- 
ceived in these respects from individ- 
ual officers from abroad, benefited 
them probably more than the mere 
addition to their ranks of French 
recruits. 

Among those who rendered the 
greatest service in this manner was 
the Baron Von Steuben, who had 
served on the Staff of Frederick the 
Great and for ten years had been 
Grand-marshal to the Prince of 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen. He had 
met Franklin and Beaumarchais in 
Paris and by the persuasion of Ver- 
gennes, had come over to America, 
joining Washington’s army at Valley 
Forge in 1778. He at once undertook 
the instruction of the motley troops, 
and was afterwards made Inspector- 
general of the army with the rank 
and pay of major-general. By his ex- 
ertions in training and drilling the 


‘men in all the evolutions, he had the 


satisfaction of producing from raw- 
material a respectably disciplined 
army. Besides showing the soldiers 
how to handle their muskets, he first 
taught them the use of the bayonet, 
which hitherto they had used to cook 
meat with or had thrown away as 
useless. After his training, the Amer- 
icans could storm a fortress without 
firing a gun. Steuben also taught 
them the use of a Staff, and introduced 
a system of,tactics which was in use 
long after his death. He saved the 
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army a loss of, from 5,000 to 7,000 


muskets annually, which had been 


carried home by soldiers on recruit as 
keepsakes, and is said to have saved 
to the United States after a year, over 
800,000 French livres. 

As to Lafayette, no one can overes- 
timate the assistance he rendered us. 
To him as much perhaps as to any 
other general under Washington are 
we indebted for the outcome of the 
mighty struggle. His wealth and 
position, he freely sacrificed for the 
cause of freedom. His presence in the 
army was an inspiration; his bravery 
undaunted. By his masterly retreats 
at Barren Hill and at Richmond, he 
proved his ability to save an army as 
well as to use one. To him was due 


the formation of the Auxiliary Corps 
procured for us on his return home in 


1777. His masterly conduct of his 
troops in Virginia and his aid in en- 
trapping Cornwallis, stamp him as one 
of the brightest officers in the war. 

But other illustrious names must be 
mentioned:—De Kalb who lost his 
life at Camden, dying with eleven 
wounds; Pulaski, killed at Savannah; 
Kosciuszko the gallant engineer; 
and many others, were there space 
sufficient. 

The American Revolution affected 
not merely the interests of the Amer- 
ican colonists. It was a war of prin- 
ciples affecting all Europe as well; 
and it was these universal principles 
of justice and freedom against the 
tyranny of monarchical aggression 
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that interested the French nation in 
our behalf. Inspired by a common 
cause, there could be no ground of 
jealousy between the allied peoples. 

The two nations fought side by side 
in a struggle for the emancipation of 
all mankind from the shackles of sys- 
tems which would crush all indepen- 
dence of thought and action. 

About the cause of Washington, 
centre not only the hopes of America 
but of the world. 

If no French soldier had landed on 
our shores, independence was a fore- 
gone conclusion. As Vergennes had 
said—‘“ all efforts, however great, 
will be powerless to recall a people so 
thoroughly determined to refuse sub- 
mission.” 

It might not have been attained in 
1781, but it would have been eventual- 
ly; as was proved by its maintenance 
in 1812. The greatness of Washing- 
ton lies in the fact that he loved his 
country more than himself—that the 
salvation of America was the supreme 
desire and purpose of his life. 

The debt which America owes her 
sister Republic across the sea can 
never be repaid. Let her never for- 
get that in her hour of distress, France 
came to her aid! As leaders in the 
march of civilization, France and 
America are at one, Fitting is it that 
the great cause for which these na- 
tions fought should be symbolized by 
the majestic figure which stands as 
guardian of our portals—Liberty en- 
lightening the world! 

Moses GRANT EDMANDs. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS, ARE THEY OF ENGLISH ORIGIN?’ 


HE writer of this paper yields to 
no one in enthusiastic appre- 
ciation of the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
their influence upon the foundation 
and development of our Republic. 
He has transformed himself into a 
“ pilgrim” more than once, and with 
unwearied footsteps and devout heart 
has gone about Leyden and Delfs- 
haven, and followed their route of 
travel from the one place to the other, 
that he might look with his own eyes 
upon the spots made sacred by their 
sojourn in Holland. He has stood 
before the site of Robinson’s house in 
Leyden, and echoed the sentiment of 
an eloquent descendant of the 
Pilgrims, uttered on a similar oc- 
casion; “Here was the cradle of 
American Nationality!” There is 
hardly a section of that twenty four 
miles of canal along which he has 
not either walked or driven. Upon 
that between Delft .and Overschie 
he has sailed in a packet boat propelled 


by steam. Delfshaven was traversed 


in its (not very great) length and 
breadth, and upon the corner of land 
between the canal and the Maas River, 
which the Speedwell doubled on her 
way to the sea, he has stood, and 


wistfully gazed, imagining her to dis- | 


appear from his view around the 
distant bend of the noble stream, 
heartily hoping that success would 
crown the movement to place upon 
. this spot a suitable monument to 
commemorate an event fraught with 


1 “The Puritan in Holland, England and America.” 
An Introduction to American History, by Douglas 


so much significance to the American 
Republic. 

Nor has the writer any less esteem 
for that kindred accession of coloniz- 
ing forces in New England, which is 
sometimes too closely identified in 
name with the Pilgrims. ~ We mean 
the Puritans. Of course we must 
recognize the serious and obvious 
distinction between these colonists of 
the one or the other denomination. 
Yet there was a decided similarity be- 
tween them too. To both, political and 
ecclesiastical despotism as exercised 
in England in their day was obnoxious. 
There was for them no divine right 
of Kings to oppress the people, or of 
Kings and Bishops to force their 
conscience and dictate their manner 
of worship. Among both classes of 
colonists views prevailed and institu- 
tions were ready for development, 
which have directly affected Amer- 
ican nationality. The Puritans in- 
deed, were not quite Pilgrims ; they 
had not carried the logic of their 
common principles quite so far; nor 
on the other hand had they learned 
quite so well the lesson of tolerance 
for others from the endurance of in- 
tolerance in theirown case. Yet the 
Pilgrims were Puritans in the sense 
of being opponents of tyranny in 
church and state, and zealots for 
a careful attention to that “three 
fourths of life,” which Matthew 
Arnold considers to be embraced by 
conduct. The name “ Puritan” un- 
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derstood as embracing these charac- 
teristics, is of wider application than 
is usually supposed. Such: Puritans 
have been found in all ages and in 
many countries. It is this wider ap- 
plication which is adopted by the 
author of this book, and therefore 
he finds the Puritan in Holland, as 
well as in England and America. 
But he studies the type as seen in 


Holland, in order to understand it. 


better as seen in America. In short, 
seeing the excellent qualities of the 
American specimens, and the legacy 
of good things which they have left 
us as a nation, he naturally inquires 
whether those good things were ob- 
tained from England ; or were indig- 
enous to their own bosoms; or were 
started into being by simply breath- 


ing the air of America; or whether 
there is any other source that must 


be looked for. With the highest 
possible admiration for the Puritans 
and Pilgrims of New England, for 
their views and principles, and the 
institutions traceable to them yet 
now blessing all this land, there is 
consistent a laudable, say “ scientific,” 
curiosity to know how they learned 
to be so wise and useful. The an- 
swer has usually been that England 
was their exemplar and their in- 
structor in these excellent qualities. 
To the scientific historian the fact 
that this answer has been persistently 
given hitherto is not for that reason 
conclusive. If doubts of its correct- 
ness may legitimately be suggested, 
a new examination of the facts may 
properly be called for. It is no dis- 
paragement to the New England 
Puritans or Pilgrims if that examina- 
tion should lead to a different answer. 
Neither is it a disparagement of Eng- 
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land if it did not furnish what it did 
not possess, or did not possess what 
partial historians have subsequently 
asserted it did possess. 

The book before us declares in ad- 
vance that England will not be. the 
answer to the query whence are our 
American Institutions. In this it 
departs widely from historians both of 
old England and New England. The 
latter have no cause to quarrel with 
it if its facts commend and support 
its novel position: the merit of hav- 
ing harbored these great principles 
and having appreciated these benefi- 
cent institutions, and having intro- 
duced them or impressed them upon 
this continent, still remains theirs 
whencesoever the Puritan ancestors 
got them. The English have no 
cause to quarrel with the book either, 
except for this, that in stripping off 
the bandages from our eyes and ex- 
hibiting England as it really was at 
the time these American Institutions 
were supposed to have been gotten 
there, showing that they were not 
there, showing that England was not 
so far advanced as we all had fondly 
thought; national pride may natur- 
ally receive a shock. And just here 
may lie a slight reason for complaint 
against the author. We do not think 
he really enjoys “showing up,” or 
rather showing down, the England 
of a few centuries back, as if he 
cherished a spirit of enmity towards 
the country. But it has a little of 
that look: there appears a faint 
suspicion of a relish in tearing away 
the old favorable impressions. We 
regret this exceedingly, because 
whether the suspicion be just or not 
it will be seized upon as an objection, 
it will arouse prejudice, and so far 














forth prevent a calm and _ honest 
weighing of the facts presented. 

The book itself deserves a moment’s 
notice, although ordinarily in these 
essays it.is proper to concern our- 
selves not so much with the literary 
as the historical aspects of the pub- 
lications under consideration. We 
need say nothing of the handsome 
appearance of these volumes unless 
it serve to indicate, issuing from such 
a house as the Harpers, that they 
deemed the work worthy of a strik- 
ingly attractive form, which would 
go far to commend its importance to 
the reading public. But there is this 
other matter of interest from a lit- 
erary stand point. Here is a splendid 
work, that may prove “epoch mak- 
ing,” in matter and style highly 
commendable. Yet, who is the 
author ?. Has-he gradually introduced 
himself to the public by “peddling 
around ” small goods in the way of 
review or magazine articles?’ No, 
we do not know him in this way. 
He certzinly possessed the ability to 
produce such smaller “fry” if he can 
produce such writing as this. But 
he exercised a wise and noble self 
restraint; conceived his ruling 
thought, weighed his facts, looked 
widely and well for the support of 
them, was content to spend years in 
patient labor, and, what is harder, to 
wait years before bringing the fruit 
of his labor to the attention of the 
public. It reminds us of what Byron 
says of Gibbon, comparing him with 
Voltaire : 

The other,deep and slow, exhausting thought, 
And hiving wisdom with each studious year, 


In meditation dwelt, with learning wrought, 
And shaped his weapon with an edge severe. 


indeed 


Mr. not 


Campbell does 
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“sap a solemn creed with solemn 
sneer,” in a religious sense, but he 
comes pretty near it in the sense of 
undermining a code of “received 
opinion” regarding England’s 
earlier greatness. Apart from the 
historical interest or value of these 
volumes, the reader frequently pauses 
to note passages of undoubted liter- 
ary excellence, whether in the choice 
of language or in the aptness and 
beauty of the figures. It would be 
out of place to quote these here, al- 
though the temptation to do so is 
great, 

In putting the query of our caption : 


‘“ American Institutions: are they of 


English origin?” it would seem at 
the first blush as if none but an af- 
firmative. answer were possible. 
Why do we have that conviction? 
Because it has been diligently infused 
into our brains by the books we have 
read; we had almost said, by the 
books we fave to read if reading 
on that subject. For those books 
were either written by Englishmen, 
or by New England scholars. Some- 
how: the former can see no good 
coming out of any other people or 
country than their own right and 
tight little island. All the rest of the 
world is one huge Nazareth to them : 
what good thing can come forth out 
of it anyhow? Having the advantage 
of writing in the tongue that we use 
in these United States, we have read 
their books, and no others, and have 
naturally imbibed and adopted their 
presentations. Even those among us 
who write books, (mostly hitherto 
hailing from New England) have 
taken their cue from’ these English 
authorities. And hence we have been 
thoroughly indoctrinated from that 
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one standpoint alone. American 
Institutions have been faithfully, 
thoroughly depicted; it was seen that 
they were derived to a great extent 
from one section of the country, 
New England; and the New 
Englanders took care that not too 
much credit for them was bestowed 
upon other sections whence some of 
them were also derived. Mostly no 
special effort was made to trace the 
Institutions back of their New Eng- 
land origin; but whether implicitly 
understood or explicitly stated, when 
that origin was ever thought of, or 
discussed, it was as a matter of course 
England whence they were supposed 
to come. 

We turn to John Fiske’s “ Begin- 
nings of New England,” and there is 
no hint of any other country but Eng- 
land. For the origin of methods of 
“ nation-making,” he says, “we must 
look back to the early ages of the 
Teutonic people ; for their develop- 
ment and application on a grand 
scale we must look chiefly to the his- 
tory of that most Teutonic of peoples 
in its institutions, though perhaps not 
more than half Teutonic in blood, the 
English.” Then he calls the best 
method of “nation-making,” “ éncor- 
poration with representation,” the Enc- 
LIsH method par excellence ; as if there 
had been no federation, or confedera- 
tion of Dutch provinces long before 
England, Scotland and Ireland be- 
came one Kingdom, or before their 
colonies in America had fallen away 
from them just because representa- 
tion was denied them. Again, “no- 
where save in England does the re- 
presentative principle become firmly 
established.”” We must suppose that 
even to the scholarly mind of Mr. 
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Fiske, the North Sea stretches a 
thousand leagues or so further to the 
East than it does, overwhelming in its 
waters peoples, institutions, govern- 
ments, and leaving the English isles 
standing alone against the vast hor- 
izon of waters. For he says again, 
“Had it not been for the Puritans 
[ English Puritans he means ] politi- 
cal liberty would probably have disap- 
peared from the world.” Wedo not 
really see the use of those nine pon- 
derous volumes of Motley’s about a 
Republic of the United Netherlands 
which never existed ! His “ Rise of the 
Dutch Republic” must be after alla 
more ambitious attempt at fiction 
than his unsuccessful “ Morton’s 
Hope” or “ Merrymount.” 

This illustrates what is the state of 
opinion in the face of which the argu- 
ment of the book before us is 
directed. “American Institutions? 
Their origin? Why England, of 
course!” We will now allow Mr. 
Campbell to adduce a “modern in- 
stance”: “In 1836 Edward Everett 
delivered an address in commemora- 
tion of the two hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of Harvard College. 
Referring to the appropriation by 
the General Court of Massachusetts 
of the sum of four hundred pounds 
for the establishment of that institu- 
tion he says: ‘ I believe it is 
strictly within the bounds of truth 
to say that the General Court of 
Massachusetts, which met in Septem- 
ber, 1636, is the first body in which the 
people by their representatives ever 
gave their own money to found a 
place of education.’ Nosuch thing 
being known in England, therefore it 
never existed. But as Mr. Camp- 
bell intimates, in that very same year 















the Dutch “representatives of the 
people” thus established the Univer- 
sity of Utrecht; having in 1586 thus 
established the university of 
Franeker, and in 1575, having thus 
established the world famous univer- 
sity of Leyden! But then these re- 
gions are buried in that sea of English 
obliviousness, which appears even 
upon Mr. Fiske’s mental geography ! 

Still there is such a thing as his- 
tory, in spite of English historians 
and their New England pupils. 
Even Mr. Fiske possesses a glimmer- 
ing of lighton that head. He truly 
observes: “ Since the middle of the 
nineteenth century the study of his- 
tory has undergone changes no less 
sweeping than those which have in 
the same time affected the study of 
the physical sciences. Vast groups 
of facts distributed through various 
ages and countries have been sub- 
jected to comparison and analysis, 
with the result that they have not 
only thrown fresh light upon one an- 
other, but have in many cases enabled 
us to recover historic points of view 
that had long been buried in oblivion.” 
If Mr, Campbell had privately read 
to Mr. Fiske these volumes now pub- 
lished, he could not have more 
pointedly stated what their author 
has been doing. He has gone into 
ages and countries other than that of 
England under James I; and he has 
“recovered” a “historic point of 
view,” which Mr. Fiske and others 
failed to catch. 

The first result of the historic point 
of view recovered by Mr. Campbell is 
to furnish a decided and startling 
negative answer to the query: Amer- 
ican Institutions: are they of English 
origin? It ought tobe a very simple 
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matter to prove the correctness of 
this point. And it is. We need 
only ask what are some of the pecu- 
liar American Institutions? Then 
with these in mind—we need only fix 
on afew of the most important—it 
will be an easy matter to travel in 
thought to England, and see which, 
or how many, of these are apparent 
there. Some of _ these very 
obvious American Institutions we 
shall fail to find in England even to- 
day: much less could they have been 
there when the Puritansand Pilgrims 
left. Some of them have been only 
recently introduced, as a result of 
their successful operation in our Re- 
public: surely we shall not under- 
take to claim that these were in Eng- 
land at the earlier date ! 

1. A prominent feature of American 
life, a distinctive institution of our 
Republic, is the complete equality of 
men on the subject of religion. The 
state recognizes no division among 
the Churches, does not identify itself 
with any sect, as it invariably does in 
Europe in one form or another: 7. ¢. 
there is no established, no State- 
Church. This is the only perfect ex- 
emplification of liberty of conscience: 
everything else is, essentially, mere 
toleration, which is an insult to 
human intelligence, instead of a con- 
cession or a benefit. 2. There is the 
most perfect equality of all men be- 
fore the law, in our republic. We 
know men sneer at the venality of 
judges, and the costliness of pro- 
cesses at law, debarring the poor often 
from seeking redress. Be that as it 
may, there is at least nothing upon the 
statute books to militate against this 
equality. 3. We have a written con- 
stitution, defining clearly the divisions 
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of government, the duties and 
powers of each division, and their re- 
lations to each other, 4. A feature 
of our life is the very general posses- 
sion of landed property by the people 
of the United States. 5. A prominent, 
striking institution is the provision 
for public schools, bringing the 
advantages of the highest education 
within the reach of the poorest 
citizens. 6. The ramification of gov- 
ernment into minutest details, so that 
even small localities possess a reflec- 
tion of the methods that obtain in 
ruling our whole vast nation. 

Now surely these all are perfectly 
plain and easily visible institutions, 
undeniably belonging to us as a 
nation. Are they to be foundin Eng- 
land to-day? No! 1. “In England 
the church is an adjunct to the state. 


It is supported by a tax, levied on 
every one, whether believing in its 
doctrines, and attending its services 


or not.” In such a state of things, 
other denominations are necessarily 
at a disadvantage, are not equal in 
consideration or privilege, they are 
tolerated: A clipping from the news 
papersof this very date of writing 
tells the story of how little even of 
toleration there really isin England 
to-day, how imperfectly the principle 
of liberty of conscience operates 
there : 


A letter written by the Most Rev. William 
Vaughan, Catholic Archbishop of West- 
minster, in which he praises English im- 
partiality, as shown in the election of Mr. 
Stuart Knill to the Lord Mayorship of Lon- 
don, but says thata Catholic could not 
partake of the services of a false religion, has 
raised atempest. The newspapers have re- 
ceived and printed many letters protesting 
against the statements of the Archbishop, and 
declaring that unless Mr. Knill when he takes 
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office as Lord Mayor, shows himself indepen- 
dent of Archbishop Vaughan, such bigotry 
will militate against a repetition in the future 
of such toleration as was shown in the election 
of a Catholic to the Lord Mayorship. One 
writer says that Archbishop Vaughan seems 
to forget entirely that the great mass of the 
British people are Protestants, and that they 
do not relish seeing their religion described 
as false. The writer reminds the Archbishop 
that the late Cardinal Manning’s success in 
raising Catholics to their present position in 
England was due to his liberality of thought 
and true Christain feeling. Councilor Moore, 
who, at the meeting of the Livery of London 
and the Court of Aldermen to elect a Lord 
Mayor, made such a vigorous protest against 
the selection of Alderman Knill, has not 
given up the fight against the Lord Mayor- 
elect. He has advertised in the newspapers 
asking all Britons who do not favor the 
election of a Catholic as Lord Mayor to com- 
municate with him. 


“Here then,” as Mr. Campbell ob- 
serves, “in the most important 
domain, that of religion, we find the 
greatest possible difference between 
the two countries, a difference which 
may furnish much food for thought to 
those who believe that America has 
English institutions.” 

2. The doctrine of the legal equality 
of all members of the state, “is and 
ever has been unknown to English 
law, where the members of the noble 
order have always enjoyed peculiar 
privileges, extending even to the 
courts of justice.” This American in- 
stitution therefore can not be said to 
have been derived from England. 

3. Of written constitutions “ Eng- 
land knows nothing. Its so-called 
Constitution isa thing of tradition, 
sentiment, theory, abstraction, any- 
thing except organic, supreme, settled 
law. What is constitutional to-day, 
to-morrow may become unconstitu- 
tional by the mere fiat of the British 








Parliament, which, it has been said, 
can do anything except make a man 
a woman, or a woman a man.. The 
courts construe the laws, but can 
neither protect one department of 
the government against another, nor 
the individual against the tyranny of 
the majority.” Would the idea of 
having our American constitution 
have arisen naturally in imitation of 
this blessed mess of loose, disjointed 
unsafe proceedings, on legislative or 
judiciary grounds? 

4. The fourth American institution 
noted above was the general posses- 
sion of land. “In England about 
half of the land is owned by about 
onehundred and fifty persons. - In 
Scotland half is owned by some 
seventy five persons, while thirty five 
own half.-of Ireland. Taking all 
Great Britain together, about 4 of the 
profitable soil is owned by 7,000 in- 
dividuals, and the other 4 by about 
100,000.” Great would be the 
benefit to England if land were more 
generally distributed, as with us. 
But there is little hope of that. 
“ Everything for centuries has tended 
in the ‘opposite direction. First 
stands the law of primogeniture,under 
which, in case of intestacy, all the 
real estate goes to the oldest male 
heir, thus building up great families. 
Next stands the system relating to 
the transfer. of land among the living, 
which clogs its alienation and renders 
its purchase by the poor almost it- 
possible.” Whence. then are those 
beneficent American institutions 
which make the distribution of land 
so universal, and its transfer so easy 
and cheap? Not of English origin 
surely ! 

5. “ Now,” Mr. 


asks Campbell, 
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‘does any one imagine that America 
is indebted to England for its free 
school system or general scheme for 
the education of the masses?” It 
would rather appear preposterous to 
imagine this: indeed the facts Mr. 
Campbell adduces on this head seem 
almost incredible. “ During the reign 
of Edward VI, some grammar schools, 
we should now perhaps call them 
Latin or high schools, eighteen for 
the whole Kindom, were established 
by the reformers. of his government. 
At various times a few more were 
added by private __ individuals. 

. The government did nothing 
further in the cause of education for 
three centuries,. until the year 1832 
when Parliament made for this object 
the munificent appropriation of twenty 
thousand pounds. . This was the first 
recognition in England of the prin- 
ciple that the State owes any duty to 
its children. In. 1839 the annual 
grant was raised to thirty thousand. 
and then was increased from time to 
time until 1869, when it amounted to 
half'a million pounds, about one-fifth 
asmuch as the sum spent annually 
by the State of New York alone. 
This money was used not to found or 
support free schools but to aid those 
of a:voluntary character.” 

6. And now, lastly, for the peculiar 
American institution of local govern- 
ment. “Ask the average English- 
man to explain how local affairs are 
managed in England, and he will 
look at you with wonder. He can 
perhaps tell you something about his 
own parish or something very vague 
county, but beyond 
that he knows nothing. Some mat- 
ters are regulated by the clergyman 
and his vestry, others by the poor- 
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wardens; the sheriff and county 
officials are appointed by the Crown, 
which means the Cabinet; but of 
local self-government by the people 
themselves, almost nothing exists ex- 
cept in the cities and larger towns.” 
Whence then is that system of town, 
county,state, and federal government, 
graduated nicely yet dovetailed into 
each other, and giving the individual 
citizen somebody to elect to represent 
him and do things in his name and 
for his benefit? There was some- 
thing very much akin, in city, pro- 
vince, and federated union, imper- 
fect indeed but distinctly akin, in a 
Republic of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies: but in England even to-day 
there is nothing of it, nor akin to it. 
It can therefore hardly be regarded 
as an institution of English origin. 
So much for American institutions 
of prime importance which are not to 
be found in the England of the 
present day. Looking about for a 
few others we fix upon four of which 
this may be said, that they are to be 
found there to-day. First of these 
noted by Mr. Campbell is freedom of 
religion, that is, the removal of all 
disqualification for civil duties by 
reason of one’s religious faith. With- 
in the present century only was this 
burden and insult of discrimination 
lifted from Catholics and Jews ; and 
the circumstances attending the re- 
cent election of a Lord Mayor of 
London (alluded to above) would 
make us doubt whether that principle 
were even now heartily accepted. 
Second in Mr. Campbell’s order is the 
freedom of the press; third, the use 
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of the secret ballot in elections; 
fourth, charities and _ correction. 
Along all these lines the example of 
American institutions has had its in- 
fluence upon those of England, and 
the date of their adoption falls within 
the present century. There is not 
much use therefore to discuss the 
question whether these four American 
institutions had their origin in Eng- 
land, and thence found their way to 
our shores. Plainly if they had an 
origin elsewhere outside of America, 
its locality is not the English “ mother 
country.” Their origin and that of 
the six others did lie outside of 
America, and antedated its coloniza- 
tion by Puritans and Pilgrims : where 
then shall we look for it? That isa 
question answered by these same 
volumes, but into which we shall not 
follow the author in this article. 
Meanwhile we can even now quite 
well appreciate the force of the 
citation wherewith we shall close this 
paper. “ Writing the history of Eng- 
lish Puritanism without any allusion 
to this influence,” i. e. the influence 
of the surroundings which furnished 
the Puritans and Pilgrims with the 
views and principles, and which — 
suggested the practices, which have 
developed into our American institu- 
tions—“‘is much like writing the 
early history of England without re- 
ferring to the ideas brought in by the 
Norman conquerors, or a history of 
the Renaissance in Italy without 
mentioning the influence of the classic 
authors of Greece. But in the case 
of America and its Puritans even 
these comparisons are inadequate. 
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N a winter day more than four 
centuries ago, a weary way- 
farer, meanly clad in the simple garb 
of a Spanish sailor, stopped at the 
gate of an ancient Andalusian Mon- 
astery of Franciscan friars, dedicated 
to Santa Maria de Rabida, and now 
preserved by the Government of 
Spain as a National Memorial, and 
begged of the porter a.little bread 
and water for himself and the hungry 
lad who accompanied him. While 
receiving this humble refreshment 
Juan Perez de Marchena, the Prior 
of the convent passing by, was struck 
by the bearing and appearance of 
the middle-aged man, and observing 
by his air and accent that he was a 
foreigner, entered into conversation 
with him. Becoming deeply inter- 
ested in the stranger and his far- 
reaching schemes, the amiable Mar- 
chena invited the tired travelers to 
remain. After a sojourn of several 
days the elder departed for Cordova, 
where the Spanish monarchs were 
then assembling their grand army for 
a campaign against the Moorish city 
of Granada, leaving his young son 
Diego behind in the care of the good 
and kind Prior. The painters’ art 
has preserved on many canvasses the 
scene of the arrival at Rabida of the 
two weary and famishing travelers. 
Nine years have passed since the 
occurrence of the above incident at 
the monastery near Palos. Thescene 
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memorial celebration of the signing of the Treaty and 
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is now changed tothe bright city of 
Barcelona in Catalonia, another prov- 
ince of Spain. The time is April— 
perhaps this very nineteenth! A 
magnificent cavalcade approaches by 
the principal street. At the head of 
the ‘procession proudly rides a man 
of imposing presence and lofty bear- 
ing, possessing what Fuller quaintly 
calls “a handsome man-case,” gor- 
geously arrayed, and surrounded by 
many of the magnates and grandees 
of Castile and Aragon. Presently 
the cavalcade halts before a palace 
situated in the principal plaza of the 
city, the leader and his companions 
dismount from their gaily capari- 
soned steeds, and present themselves 
before the ever famous Ferdinand 
and Isabella, who receive the dis- 
tinguishéd looking leader with every 
mark of honor, and greet him as our 
good friend the Viceroy and Admiral 
of the Indies. He is invited to be 
seated—a rare distinction in that 
proud and punctilious court—and 
when he retires from the royal pres- 
ence, he is attended by the greatest 
nobles of Spain, and followed by the 
frantic populace, who cheer him all 
the way to the palace assigned to him 
as a residence during his stay in 
Barcelona. To commemorate this 
event, the “City of Earls,” as Barce- 
lona has been entitled, erected in 
1888, a colossal statue of her illus- 
trious guest. 

which took place at Santa Fe, Granada, April 17th, 


1492. The literary exercises were held at Columbia 
College in April, 1892. 
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Could greater contrast of circum- 
stance and condition be conceived? 
The penniless traveler begging: for 
food and shelter at the monastery 
gate, and the great Admiral and 
Viceroy of the Indies, received by the 
proud rulers of Spain in their palace 
on the public plaza of brilliant Bar- 
celona! These are, need we add, two 
scenes in the chequered career of 
‘* The World-seeking Genoese,” 
in honor of whose’ memory we are 
assembled in the Metropolis of the 
Western Continent which he discov- 
ered. There were wonderful con- 
trasts in the career of Oliver Crom- 
well and the Corsican Captain of 
Austerlitz, in the lives of the martyr 
Abraham Lincoln and General Grant, 
but they cannot for a moment be 
_ compared to those presented by the 
story of Columbus, who 
‘**Planted his Standard on the Unknown 
World.” 
The grandeur of his achievement is 
an event without a parallel in the 
world’s history. ; 
“There are,” says Macaulay.in that 
noble essay on Milton which laid the 
foundation of his fame, “a few char- 
acters which have stood the closest 
scrutiny and the severest tests, which 
have been tried in the furnace and 
have proved pure, which have been 
weighed in the balance and have not 
been found wanting, which have been 
declared sterling by the general con- 
sent of mankind and which are.vis- 
ibly stamped with the image and 
superscription of ithe Most High.” 
One of these, if we duly consider the 
century in which he lived, was Co- 
lumbus, “ upon the adamant of whose 
fame the stream of time beats with- 
out injury.” 
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Entering Spain from the north, (as 
all travelers should do) we first came 
upon memorials of Columbus in the 
ancient border city of Burgos. To her 
glorious cathedral, in some particulars 
unequalled in Europe, the Admiral 
on returning from his second voyage 
in 1496, accompanied the Spanish 
sovereigns, and kneeling by their 
side, listened to the Ze Deum, sung 
not in celebration of some great vic- 
tory but in honor of his safe return. 
A magnificent altar, ordered by 
Queen Isabella was decorated with 
the gold .brought from America: 
by the Admiral on his second visit to 
the New World. 

At Valladolid, once the capital of 
Spain, there are many objects of 
interest to attract the attention of 
the intelligent traveler. There may 
be seen the palace in which Philip 
the Second was born, and Za Audien- 
tia, where his great-grandmother, the 
friend of Columbus, was married to 
Ferdinand, and‘in which a few years 
later the Queen received him. There 
too, may be seen the house in which 
Cer’antes composed: his immortal 
work, and who died during the same 
month that Shakespeare passed 
away. There, also,'is a modest dwel- 
ling in an obscure street to which 
many of the most distinguished of 
the earth have made pious pilgrim- 
ages. Here at No. 2, Calle Ancha 
de la Magdalena, on Ascension Day, 
1506, in a small apartment fronting 
on the narrow street, with a few 
faithful friends and followers stand- 
ing by his bedside Christopher Co- 
lumbus breathed his last. A little 
tablet on the front of the two story 
stone building, some six hundred 
years old, briefly states, ‘Here died 


Columbus.” Near by is the convent 
of San Francisco, where his remains 
were placed three days after his 
death. Six years later they were re- 
moved to Seville, but for what pur- 
pose is not known, But death did 
not end the voyages of the Discov- 
erer, for a few years later his, body 
was taken from the Carthusian Mon- 
astery of Las Cuevas and sent across 
the seas he had discovered and buried 
in the Cathedral of Santo Domingo, 
the oldest of all American cities. 
After two hundred and sixty years, 
what were then believed to be the 
bones of Columbus, were removed 
with much pomp and ceremony to 
the Cathedral of Havana where they 
now repose. But many authorities 
entitled to respect, maintain that the 
mortal remains removed from Santo 
Domingo in 1796, were not those of 
the Admiral but of his eldest son 
Diego. This son married a niece of 
the Duke of Alva. Their eldest son 
Louis exchanged the hereditary dig- 
nity of Admiral for that of Duke of 
Veragua and a handsome pension. 
His daughter married her cousin, 
Diego Columbus and died without 
issue, the male line thus becoming 
extinct. Finally the title and prop- 
erty became, in 1608, merged by mar- 
riage through the female line, in a 
younger branch of the royal house of 
Braganza of Portugal, and is now 
represented by the Duke of Veragua 
who bears a family resemblance ‘to 
Columbus. In the museum of Valla- 


dolid there are some memorials of 
the explorer and of those other Ital- 
ians, Cabot, Vespucius and Verraz- 
zano, who, with Columbus, antici- 
pated all others in the discoveries of 
the American continent:— 
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Theirs was the’ tread of pioneers, 
Of nations yet to be, 

The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shail roll a human sea. 


The next point of interest connected 
with Columbus in our Spanish pilgrim- 
age was Salamanca, the scene of one of 
Wellington’s overwhelming victories. 
Four centuries ago it was the seat of 
a university, then second only to that 
of Paris, its students numbering more 
than ten thousand. Strange to say, 
there, where the system of Copernicus 
—then held everywhere as heretical— 
was expounded, was the very place 
in which the explorer met with the 
greatest opposition, even derision and 
scorn, when he was sent before a 
Council of. Catedraticos to Valcuervo, 
six miles away,.as being more se- 
cluded and quieter than the halls of 
the University and the Court of the 
Sovereigns, then sojourning for a - 
short time at Salamanca. 

Of course there are many memor- 
ials of Columbus to be met with in 
Madrid. At the National Gallery 
containing six hundred thousand vol- 
umes, we were shown an original 
letter addressed. to Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and later at Seville, had the 
privilege of holding in our hands a 
manuscript copy also written by Co- 
lumbus, but unsigned. There also we 
saw what is now believed to be the 
best portrait extant, painted by an 
Italian artist whose name is unknown. 
It has recently been engraved by the 
Royal Academy of History, and is 
known as-the Yanez portrait. At the 
Marine Museum is shown an admira- 
ble model of. the “Santa Maria,” on 
which Columbus made his first voy- 
age to America, and at the Royal 
Armory a complete suit of armor 
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weighing forty-one pounds worn by 
the great Discoverer. In the Senate 
Chamber is a splendid painting rep- 
resenting Columbus surrounded by a 
group of savants who are listening in- 
credulously to his plans of explora- 
tion, and at the National Gallery, 
among the richest in Europe, with its 
hundred magnificent Murillos and 
Valasquezes, a large picture repre- 
senting the reception of the Admiral 
at Barcelona by the king and queen. 
In 1882, a noble marble statue by 
Samartin was placed in the Senate 
Chamber, the pedestal bearing the 
following words: “A las Diez dela 
noche en 11 Octuber 1492. Tierra!” 
Two years later another fine statue 
by Sunol was erected on the Colum- 
bus Monument of Madrid in the 
Plaza de Colon. The Duke of Vera- 
gua prefers this to all other repre- 
sentations of his illustrious ancestor, 
and it is a replica of this statue of 
heroic size in bronze, which is to be 
erected in the Central Park in April, 
1893, at the time of the Naval Review 
in New York Harbor. 

At Moscow may be seen the most 
valuable book in the world. It was 
presented to the Patriarch of the 
Greek Church and is preserved in the 
Kremlin Cathedral where the Em- 
perors have been crowned for many 
centuries. It is a large folio Bible, 
printed in the Russian language, 
bound in solid silver and inlaid with 
diamonds, pearls and other precious 
stones. It weighs some seventy 
pounds and cost the mother of Peter 
the Great, who gave it to the Church, 
more than one hundred thousand 
dollars! But more precious in my 


1! Ferdi d and Isab 
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estimation is a missal, elegantly 
printed by hand on vellum, richly 
gilt and decorated, also blazing with 
gold and precious stones, to be seen 
in the Royal Library. On what was 
once a blank leaf of this beautifully 
illuminated prayer-book is the fol- 
lowing inscription written in letters 
of gold: “Ferdinandus et Elisabet pitssimt 
Reges, sacrum hunc librum Indic gasar 
primitiis ornavunt.”’’ The missal was 
made for their grandson, the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, and the gold 
with which it is partly bound and 
ornamented, was the first brought 
from the New World by Columbus, 
who was also among the first persons 
to whom the book was shown by his 
good friend, the gracious queen. 

The Duke of Veragua, in his Mad- 
rid residence, has many manuscripts 
and other memorials of his ancestor, 
including several ancient portraits 
and also a score of important and 
interesting papers relating to, or 
written by, Columbus. Another 
grandee of Spain possesses a sword 
worn by the Admiral, and a small 
gold box or jewel case, which he gave 
to his son Diego. In the vast art 
and literary collections of the late 
Duke of Osuna, valued at more than 
a million of dollars, there are many 
memorials of the Discoverer includ- 
ing an authentic manuscript copy of 
his diary, and another Spanish hidal- 
go permitted me to handle a massive 
gold ring that belonged to the 
illustrious Admiral. 

I may perhaps in passing be per- 
mitted to remember that before leav- 
ing the Spanish capital, it was my 
privilege to be received by the late 


lla, most devout sovereigns, adorned this sacred book with the first fruits of the Indies. 





king of Spain in that noble palace at 
Madrid, which the First Napoleon 
deemed the finest in Europe, exclaim- 
ing: “ Je le tiens enfin cette Espagne si 
_ desirée,” and that during our half 
hour's conversation the descendant 
of Queen Isabella remarked, “Col- 
umbus should form an enduring 
bond between Spain and the United 
States.” 

In the gorgeous but gloomy cathe- 
dral of Toledo, as in many other 
Spanish churches, is shown a gigantic 
St. Christopher, painted in fresco, 
that is said to be in honor of Colum- 
bus, and in the valuable cathedral 
library of that ancient and once im- 
perial city, is displayed a beautiful 
copy of the Zpistola Christofori Colon 
which they prize more highly than 
any other of their forty thousand 
volumes. On the outer walls of the 
oldest church in Toledo hangs a 
rusty fringe of iron chains, placed 
there as votive offerings by released 
Christian captives found in the dun- 
geons of Granada in the year that 
Columbus first sailed across the sum- 
mer seas, but happily none of them 
were ever worn by him, as has been 
erroneously stated by some writers. 

It was at Cordova and in its cele- 
brated mosque—that noble type of 
the architecture of the Moors of 
Spain—that Columbus, according to 
the local tradition, first gazed upon 
Queen Isabella and at a later date 
saw Cardinal Ximenes, the consum- 
mate statesmen facetiously called by 
Peter Martyr “the third King of 
Spain,” who presented him to the 
Sovereigns. There too, Columbus 
saw Gonsalvo of Cordova, Spain’s 
most renowned soldier and one of 
the seven Chiefs whom Sir William 
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Temple says, “deserved, without 
wearing, a crown.” It was at Cor- 
dova that the Admiral met the beau- 
tiful Enriquez, mother of his second 


son, Ferdinand, and in the Cathedral 


grounds known as the Court of 
Oranges, that Columbus first saw the 
lovely lustrous-eyed Andalusian. If 
what purported to be her portrait 
which we afterward saw in Seville, 
was really painted for her she must 
have. been a superb specimen of 
Spanish beauty. 

Seville, like San Sebastian, Salam- 
anca, Barcelona, Burgos, Valladolid 
and Madrid, has a street or square 
named in honor of Columbus. Here 
is to be seen the house in which his 
second son, named in honor of the 
King, was born, Adjacent to the 
residence of Columbus is the birth- 
place of the greatest and sweetest of 
Spanish painters, whose genius almost 
rivaled Raphael’s. In the library of 
thirty-three thousand volumes estab- 
lished in Murillo’s city by Ferdinand 
Columbus, are shown several ancient 
books that belonged to his father, 
and were filled with marginal notes 
in his small and neat handwriting. 
One of these is D’Ailly’s “ Jmago Mun- 
di,” arare folio printed at Paris in 1490. 
It possesses an interest from the fact 
that it was a favorite work with the 
Discoverer, by whom it was much 
studied. By many it is believed that 
he found in it the opinions which sug- 
gested to him the feasibility of a west- 
ern passage to Asia “It was,” 
writes Washington Irving, “a great 
satisfaction to discover the identical 
volume. It is a most curious and in- 
teresting document, the only one that 
remains of Columbus prior to his dis- 
covery. It illustrates his researches, 
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and, in a manner, the current of his 
thoughts, while as yet his great enter- 
prise existed but in idea, and while he 
was seeking means to convince the 
world of its practicability.”” The 
Columbian Library also possesses an 
interesting map made by Columbus 
and containing representations of the 
“Santa Maria,” and her two compan- 
ions, an autograph copy of the origi- 
nal letter to the Queen already de- 
scribed, a large painting of Columbus, 
and many manuscript and other books 
belonging to the founder of the 
Library, which I take pleasure-in stat- 
ing, is the most attractive and the best 
conducted of all the public libraries 
of his native land. 

Ferdinand Columbus is buried in 
the superb Cathedral of Seville, the 
grandest in Spain, possibly in the 
wide world, if we except St. Peter’s 
at Rome. Upon entering the west 
fagade the visitor observes, in the 
pavement of the central nave, a mas- 
sive marble slab, some six feet by 
twelve, bearing an inscription to the 
memory of this learned and pious man, 
who accompanied his _ illustrious 
father on his third voyage to Ameri- 
ca. On the stone is to be seen the 
motto “To Castile and Leon, Colum- 
bus gave a New World,” and pictures 
of the three small ships with which 
‘the Western Continent was discovered 
or rather found anew. In this glori- 
ous and vast cathedral is shown a 
large cross, made from the first gold 
brought from America by Columbus, 
and in the ex-Queen’s Moorish palace 
I saw an admirably carved group 
representing the Admiral kneeling in 
prayer before his departure from 
Palos on his first voyage. During the 
hour which I had the honor of spend- 
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ing with Her Majesty Isabella II, she 
expressed much interest in the mem- 
ory and Spanish memorials of Colum- 
bus. Near the Queen’s gate is the 
modest little mansion of the now 
famous Figaro, the musical barber of 
Seville, to whose small shop many 
generations of Spaniards have re- 
paired for the professional services of 
his successors. 

San Telmo, the palace of the late 
Duke of Montpensier,. uncle and 
father-in-law of Alfonso, and long the 
home of his lamented and beautiful 
daughter, the youthful Queen Mer- 
cedes, was originally a nautical college 
having been founded by Ferdinand, 
the second son of Columbus. It is 
now the property of the Countess of 
Paris, the Duke’s eldest daughter, and 
contains a valuable collection of 
paintings by Murillo, Valasquez, and 
other ancient and modern Spanish 
masters, and a most interesting variety 
of curiosities and bric-a-brac. The 
spacious garden with its noble trees 
and tropical flowers and its tasteful 
fountains, is well worthy ofa visit. 

Among the millions of manuscripts 
preserved in the building known as 
the India House, and containing the 
archives of the Indies, are documents 
signed by Columbus, Cortez and 
Pizarro. The signature of the Con- 
queror of Mexico is bold and hand- 
some, but the Peruvian conqueror 
could not read or write, and so made 
his mark like the witness of ancient 
days who was asked: “Do you write 
your name like a monk, or make your 
mark like a gentleman?” There may 
be seen the original treaty between 
Columbus and the Cathedral singers, 
dated at Sante Fé, close to Granada, 
and a curious letter written by Cer- 
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vantes, being a petition for a pension 
in compensation for the hand that he 
had lost at the great battle of Lepanto. 
It bears a disdainful endorsement by 
Philip II, referring the matter to the 
Council of the Indies. For the past 
ten years officials appointed for the 
purpose have been arranging and 
classifying the documents which is 
now nearly, if not entirely, completed. 
I was shown thirty thousand docketed 
bundles containing, it was estimated, 
several millions of manuscripts of 
different kinds relating to the eleven 
departments into which they have 
been divided.’ Among these a list 


was lately found of the names of all. 
the one hundred and twenty compan- 
ions of Columbus in his first voyage, 
except two: and new light has been 
thrown on the relations existing be- 


tween the Admiral and the brothers 
Pinzon of Palos. 

In Granada with its magnificent 
Moorish palace of the Alhambra, is 
shown the battle-flag under which 
Columbus fought during the siege of 
Malaga and elsewhere in the Moorish 
wars; and in Granada’s Cathedral lies 
buried under one of the finest monu- 


ments in Europe his ever- faithful and. 


saintly friend Queen Isabella, whose 
tomb the great Admiral frequently 
visited. 

There, too, is shown a small golden 
casket, in which,the pious Queen col- 


lected funds for the expenses of the. 


Discoverer’s voyages and which bears 
their united names, “ Queen Isabella’s 
Columbus Casket.” In the Cathedral 
treasury is also to be seen a golden 
crown made of that precious metal 


1 The visitor to Venice may see even a larger 
collection of manuscripts, numbering fifteen millions, 
and all: contained in an immense Monastery under a 
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brought from the West Indies by the 
Admiral. _ It wasthe Queen's. While 
I swept the air with Ferdinand’s jew- 
eled sceptre, the ladies of our party 
were, through the influence of the Al- 
calde who accompanied us, permitted 
for a moment, to wear the interesting 
relic of Isabella the Catholic, so care- 
fully cherished for almost four centu- 
ries.. It was made in the summer of 
1493. From the Alhambra the Queen 
finally dispatched Columbus on his 
great quest, and in that same superb 
palace the sovereigns of Spain re- 
ceived him when he returned in chains, 
from his third voyage. Thereis to be 
seen the suite of small apartments oc- 
cupied by Irving while engaged in 
writing the story of the most success- 
ful navigator of all the centuries. 
Within the shadows of the Alhambra 
stands the edifice in which the illustri- 
ous soldier Gonsalvo breathed his last, 
and in the same street, the modest 
mansion where the widowed and 
childless Eugenie, ex-Empress of 
France, was born in the month of 
May, 1826. 

At Jerez, the headquarters of the 
sherry trade, the hidalgo whose 
guests we were, in answer to my in- 
quiry, said that he knew of nothing 
there in any way connected with 
Columbus, with the single exception 
of his choicest wine, which would ap- 
pear in due time on his dinner-table, 
as I am happy to remember that it 
did. It was known by the curious 
name of “The bones of Columbus.” 
We next visited Cadiz, once the em- 
porium of the world. Later its 
prosperity passed away but revived 


single roof. They are the Archives of Venice complete 
fora thousand years! I was shown some of their earli- 
est documents dated A. D. 883. 
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immediately with the discovery of 
America. In a single year Cadiz 
received from the New World 
$125,000,000 in gold and silver, and 
its arrival employed six thousand 
persons. From Cadiz, it will be re- 
membered, Columbus sailed Septem- 
ber 25th, 1493, on his second voyage, 
with a squadron of seventeen ships, 
and fifteen hundred men. Palos, from 
which he departed in his first voyage 
of discovery, is also in the south of 
Spain, not far distant from Cadiz. 
The Pinzon family is still numerous, 
and has flourished in the neighbor- 
hood, principally at Moguer, Huelva 
and Xerez or Jerez, as well as in close 
proximity to Palos. There - still 
stands the monastery ruins where 
Columbus craved charity, and the 
church where he prayed and watched 
all night after his return from the 
Western World, according to a vow 
which he had made during a danger- 
ous storm at sea. There too is still 
to be seen the stone cross, at the foot 
of which Columbus knelt with his son 
Diego, to invoke from Heaven the 
blessing which Father Marchena had 
bestowed on the expedition destined 
to successfully cross the Sea of 
Darkness. 

Barcelona it may be remembered 
was, in ancient days, the rival of 
Genoa and Venice. It became a 
part of Spain when Ferdinand of 
Aragon espoused Isabella of Castile. 
Aragon was proud of its armadas, 
some numbering nearly one hundred 
sail, and, such was the jealousy felt 
at Barcelona when the rival Castile 
had lent its money and ships to 
Columbus, that, although it was in 
their maritime city that he was re- 
reived by the Catholic King and 











Queen, to whom he had given a new 
world, with all the pomp and circum- 
stance suited to the occasion, there is 
no notice of the occurrence to be 
found in the archives of Aragon or 
Barcelona! This most interesting 
event in the career of Columbus, it 
may be mentioned, has been com- 
memorated on canvas by Hanez in a 
large and noble picture in the posses- 
sion of the National Gallery of Spain. 
To Barcelona belongs the honor of 
giving to the world perhaps the most 
interesting and enduring of all the 
many Spanish Memorials of Colum- 
bus. There was first printed, early in 
1493, the letter announcing the dis- 
covery of a new world. Of the earli- 
est edition of this most valuable of 
all Americana, there is but a single 
copy, and that was found during the 
present decade. I saw it in Paris 
three years ago. The brochure is in 
the hands of Bernard Quaritch who, 
in a catalogue dated London, January, 
1892, offers it for sale for eight thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty dollars! 
As this letter containing about twen- 
ty-five hundred words, consists of but 
four small folio pages it is, in propor- 
tion to its size, the most expensive 
book in the world. 

Another small quarto edition of 
eight pages in Spanish, also believed 
to be from the Barcelona press, was 
sold at the sale of a private library 
in this city in March, 1891, for four 
thousand three hundred dollars. 
This sum is about the price of a 
perfect copy of the folio Shakespeare 
of 1623, and the value per volume of 
the equally large Mazarin or Guten- 
burg Bible, of which there are but 
two copies in the United States 
Some rare and unique books are 


















said to be worth their weight in gold, 
but this precious brochure is worth 
more than its weight in diamonds of 
the purest water! Still another 
Spanish edition supposed to haye 
been printed at Barcelona or Naples, 
in May or June, 1493, is among the 
many literary treasures of the Ambro- 
sian Library at Milan. Atthe timeI saw 
the little beautifully-bound quarto in 
the spring of 1883, it was the only 
known copy of Carta de Colon in 
Spanish, but by a strange coincidence 
two others after lying perdu for near- 
ly four centuries have been discov- 
ered since that‘date, 

Several editions of the Columbus 
letter, translated from the Barcelona 
copies in Spanish, may be seen in 
the Astor and Lenox Libraries. As 
there are perhaps as many as two 
score copies of the dozen or more 
German and Latin editions, they are 
much less valuable. One _ has 
changed hands during the present 
year for a consideration of one thou- 
sand dollars. Ona blank leaf of the 
brochure in the hand writing of the 
late owner, are these glorious lines 
by Lowell in which Columbus is so 
appropriately commemorated: 
Chances have laws fixed as planets have, 
And disappointment’s dry and bitter root, 
Envy’s harsh berries, and the choking pool 
Of the world’s scorn, are the right mother- 

milk 
To the tough hearts that pioneer their kind, 
And break a pathway to those unknown 
realms 
That in the earth’s broad shadow lie 
enthralled. 


To the many celebrations and to 
the several statues to be erected in 
honor of Columbus, it would seem 
that no one could possibly take ex- 
ception, yet Joseph Wilde might 
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have done so, who two centuries ago 
expressed the belief that the Devil 
led Columbus and his companions to 
our continent. Lord North, a hun- 
dred years later, might have ob- 
jected, as he then humorously exe- 
crated the memory of the man who 
had discovered a country which gave 
him and George the Third’s other 
ministers so much trouble. A third 
objector might possibly be found in 
the person of a British farmer who, 
as John Bright informed me, ex- 
pressed the belief, a few summers 
since, that all the agricultural dis- 
tress in England was owing to those 
“blasted Western States,” adding 
“For my part, Mr. Bright, I wish 
Columbus had never discovered the 
confounded country.” 

The name and fame of Columbus 
is not local or limited. It does not 
belong to any single country or peo- 
ple. It is the proud possession of 
the whole civilized world. In all the 
transactions of history, there is no 
act which for vastness and perform- 
ance, can be compared to the discov- 
ery of the continent of America, “the 
like of which was never done by any 
man in ancient, or in later times.” 
After forming his great and glorious 
designs Columbus still continued, 
even during his most destitute days, 
the promiser of kingdoms, holding 
firmly in his grasp “the keys of the 
Ocean Sea,” claiming as it were from 
heaven, the Indies as his own, and 
“dividing them as he pleased.” He 
never knew the extent or value of 
his discovery. He died in the con- 
viction that the land he had reached 
was the long-sought Indies. But it 


was a country far richer than the 


Indies; and had he in quitting Cuba, 
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struck into a westerly instead of a 
southerly direction, it would have 
carried him into the very depths of 
the golden regions whose existence 
he had so long and so vainly pre- 
dicted. As it was he “only opened 
the gates” to use his own language, 
for others more fortunate than him- 
self; and before he left Hispaniola 
for the last time, the young adven- 
turer arrived there who was destined, 
by the conquest of Mexico, to realize 
all the magnificent visions, which had 
been derided only as visions, in the 
life-time of Columbus. 

The amiable and admirable Ameri- 
can biographer of the great Admiral 
said to me when I saw him for the 
last time at his beautiful home, 


“Sunny-Side,” on the banks of the 
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Hudson: “If in another world we 
are permitted to meet those who have 
gone before us, among the illustrious 
men of all ages, I should most wish 
to see and speak with Columbus and 
Shakespeare.” Many present would 
doubtless unite in that wish. 
Whether Irving has been gratified 
we cannot tell, but it is certain that 
in this world the memory of the 
wool-comber’s son of Genoa, and the 
Warwickshire peasant who sleeps in 
sweet Stratford, will ever continue to 
be cherished 

With Earth’s and Sea's rich gems, 

With April’s first-born flowers, 

And all things rare, 
and their name and their fame will 
endure to 

The last syllable of recorded time. 


JaMES GRANT WILSON. 





ee the latter part of the fifteenth 

century, an age of awakening 
intelligence and artistic glories, when 
the greatest enthusiasm was mani- 
fested for the revived literature and 
sculptured marbles of classic Greece 
and Rome, several great lights of 
the new civilization appeared. It 
was the age of Christopher Co- 
lumbus of Genoa, a man of super- 
lative genius, inspired by a great 
and original idea, who suffered vexa- 
tious delays and protracted discour- 
agements, as had Galileo when he 
announced his brilliant discoveries, 


but who at last set sail August 3, 1492, 


from Palos to discover a new conti- 
nent. We may mention several others. 
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First, Savonarola, in Florence, the re- 
former, patriot, preacher and states- 
man, a man of great wisdom and 
unbounded patriotism, transcendent 


in his oratorical gifts; vehement, 
passionate and electrical in his 
speeches; a man of fiery earnestness 
who lifted the mind of all Italy to the 
contemplation of the sublimest truths 
and the most momentous interests; a 
progressive man, one of the greatest 
and best of his age, who sympathized 
with liberty and advocated public 
morality. 

Another was Michael Angelo, sculp- 
tor, painter and architect, whose art 
was ennobling to all future centuries 
because it was inspired by the lofty 
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sentiments of religion, patriotism 
and love and who was at the head of 
the artists of his great age, preparing 
the way for Raphael, Corregio and 
Titian; a man of mighty intellectual 
conceptions, the architect of numer- 
ous: palaces and churches and the 
principal architect of St. Peters, 
whose glories surpass all other church- 
es in the world; who gave a great 
impulse to art in all its forms and a 
man who loved art for its own sake. 
About this time also was born 
Martin Luther, a progressive man of 
the people in Germany, who headed 
the Protestant Reformation, called 
out the intellect of Germany, exalted 
liberty of conscience, stimulated 
thought and inquiry, a man of 
thought and action, whose great 
idea of the reformation spread from 
Germany to Switzerland, France, 
Holland, Sweden, England and Scot- 
land; a Christian philosopher whose 
ideas advanced all the political, 
moral and intellectual forces of 
Europe, by denying the supreme 
authority of Popes and councils and 
universities and advancing a faith 
in God and the supreme divine 
authority of the Bible, who gave the 
guide to Heaven to the people them- 
selves, instead of leaving it to be 
interpreted to them only by the priests, 
believing the best guide of man to be 
his own reason and intellect; believing 
in spiritual liberty and the right of 
private judgment, a man to whom ll 
Protestant nations owe their marvel- 
ous progress; a man, the ultimate 
effect of whose ideas was to give our 
Republic her colonists who came here 
primarily for religious liberty; a man 
whose influence was manifest in the 
writings of Edmund Burke, Milton, 
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Bacon, Shakespeare, Newton and 
which may be distinctly traced in the 
literature of Wordsworth and Southey 
Coleridge and Scott; which infused 
new life into Oxford and Cambridge; 
a man whose mantle fell on our. 
fathers when they came to America 
and founded Harvard University, 
giving us to-day progress and civili- 
zation in its highest state and in our 
earlier days, our Washington, Webster, 
Clay, Choate, Everett and Abraham 
Lincoln. 

It was in this awakening age of 
enterprise, which had been preced- 
ed in the fourteenth century by 
the epoch-making and sublime poet 
Dante, whose name, memory and 
methods will ever be held in honor 
and whose poems are immortal, a 
politician, a scholar and a patriot, a 
man who gave the first great impulse 
to thought in Italy, as Homer madea 
literature for Greece and Shakespeare 
for England and Goethe for Germany; 
the days of Chaucer the English poet, 
under Edmund III, of high social 
position and honors whose “ Canter- 
bury Tales” made him famous and 
which depict the men and women of 
his age in vivid colors as Moliére 
depicted the times of Louis XIV, and 
who formed English Literature, who 
lived in the days when Oxford and 
Cambridge were founded and the 
English House of Commons rose to 
be a great constitutional power. 

This age was succeeded in the six- 
teenth century by the English Ref- 
ormation under Thomas Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, by the 
spread of Protestant theology in 
Switzerland and France under Calvin, 
by the rise and influence of the 
Jesuits under Ignatius Loyola; by 
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King Henry of Navarre and the 
struggle of the Huguenots in France, 
an era when men devoted themselves 
and their fortune to forward liberty 
of worship and intellectual freedom, 
- when on August 24, 1572 that great 
crime was committed of the assassi- 
nation of the great Coligny and sixty 
thousand other persons massacred to 
prevent the spread of Protestantism 
in France, and to crush out religious 
liberty, and which was succeeded 
after the battle of Ivry by the Edict 
of Nantes in 1598 giving to the Prot- 
estants social and political equality 
and religious liberty; by the philoso- 
phy of Bacon and the astronomical 
discoveries of Galileo and the reign 
of Elizabeth, and by many geograph- 
ical discoveries. 

It was in this age, and to be fol- 
lowed by such events that the man 
whose great deed of the discovery of a 
continent we celebrate in 1892, signed 
the treaty and capitulation with Fer- 
dinand and Isabella of Spain and set 
sail from Palos to give to Spaina new 
possession and to usa new, hitherto 
unknown continent. 

Of Ferdinand we may say that he 
was a subtle statesman who showed 
gross ingratitude to Columbus. Of 
the illustrious Isabella of Spain, 
that we admire her as the patroness 
and promoter of science, letters, and 
art in her country and of the good of 
her peoplejand that she was the pat- 
roness of Columbus. 

Of Columbus, the admiral, that his 
illustrious fame is ‘the proud posses- 
sion of the civilized world. Asa dis- 
coverer, sagacious and reflective. 
Ambitious but neither selfish or ava- 
ricious. A man of lofty, noble spirit 
and pure motives. A man of grand- 
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eur of views and magnanimity of 
spirit. In his plans to introduce law, 
order and religion among the natives, 
constantly defeated by the dissolute 
rabble which it was his misfortune to 
command and also by his enemies in 
the court of Spain. A man of benevo- 
lence and generosity of heart. A 
man all of whose enterprises were 
undertaken in the name of the Holy 
Trinity. The errors of the times are 
not to be charged against Columbus 
as his individual faults, just as we 
might say of Chaucer that his age was 
coarse but not his heart. Columbus 
was aman of great organic activity 
of brain which impelled him to great 
deeds and we can only regret that he 
died in ignorance of the real grand- 
eur of his discovery of a new conti- 
nent. Columbus’ name will ever re- 
main on the roll of great men and 
will rank with the names of Alexan- 
der of Macedon and Julius Caesar; 
Phidias, Raphael and Michael Angelo; 
Handel, Hayden, Beethoven and 
Mozart; Platoand Bacon, Homer and 
Shakespeare. This great celebration 
in 1892 of the gooth anniversary of 
the discovery, is adequate testimony 
that we estimate the value of his gift 
to the world and that he has won un- 
dying fame. Columbus was touched 
by the sacred fireof glory and was 
goaded to heroic action by the spur 
of ambition. The taste for adventure 
and the thirst for knowledge were in 
his breast to drive him forward in 
the path of progress. Thedesire for 
power and wealth, the love of osten- 
tation and the noble passion for do- 
ing good, all probably, intheir several 
ways called forth his energies and 
acted asa stimulus to his efforts, and he 
also availed himself of the receptivity 
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to great thoughts and ambitions 
which were in thenational and racial 
mind at the time. 
It was due to four learned men of 
the Roman Catholic Church 400 years 
ago, that Columbus successfully car- 
ried out his plans. First, to the cele- 
brated Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, 
archbishop of Toledoand grand car- 
dinal of Spain, through whom Colum- 
bus at length obtained admission to 
the Royal Presence. Second, to the 
able and erudite Diego de Deza of 
the order of St Dominick, at that 
time Professor of Theology in the 
convent of St Stephen, afterwards 
archbishop of Seville, who assisted 
Columbus to bring over to his side the 
most learned men of the schools of that 
day. Third, to the Prior of the Con- 
vent of La Rabida in Andalusia, Juan 
Perez de Marchena, who, when Co- 
lumbus was about to leave Spain to 
seek patronage in the court of France, 
detained him as his guest and going 
to the Queen pleaded the cause of 
Columbus withsuch enthusiasm and 
eloquence as to secure him a favorable 
reception at court. And finally, to 
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Louis de St Angel, receiver of the 
ecclesiastical revenues in Arragon who 
again prevented Columbus from leav- 
ing Spain and induced the Queen to be- 
come the patroness of the discoverer 
of the new world, an act which cul- 
minated in the treaty and capitulation 
of Ferdinand, Isabella and Colum- 
bus at Santa Fé, Granada, April 17th 
1492 and in his sailing in August from 
Palos. We, to-day, who are enjoying 
the blessings of a Republic whose lib- 
erty far surpasses the liberty of Greece 
or Rome and to whom all nations of the 
world are now turning to enjoy the 
four great forces of civilization which 
obtain here as nowhere else in the 


world—Religion, Learning, Liberty 


and Law, havea great duty to per- 
form to see to it that we preserve the 
great inheritance unimpaired and that 
we welcome the people of every race 
and clime and by instructing them in 
these conservating powers of our civi- 
lization and making good and useful 
citizens of them thereby escape the 
ruin of the nations of antiquity 
and continue great, glorious and 
prosperous. 


Epwarp C. Mann. 
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THE PURITAN AS A CHRISTMAS-HATER. 


R. THOMAS K. HERVEY has 
made a plea for the return of 
that genial old fellow who used to 
appear among us once a year, at 
Christmas time. He finds the un- 
grateful process of ostracizing this 
famous old gentleman to have be- 
gun some centuries ago, and, indeed, 
to have reached a perilous stage even 
at that time, as the following com- 
plaint from “An Hue and Cry after 
Christmas” attests: 

“Any man or woman... that can 
give any knowledge, or tell any tid- 
ings, of an old, old, very old, gray- 
bearded gentleman, called Christmas, 
who was wont to be a verie familiar 
ghest, and visite all sorts of people 
both pore and rich, and used to ap- 
peare in glittering gold, silk, and 
silver in the Court, and in all shapes 
in the Theatre in Whitehall, and had 
ringing, feasts and jollitie in all 
places, both in the citie and countrie, 
for his comming;—... whosoever 
can tel what is become of him, or 
where he may be found, let them 
bring him back againe into Eng- 
land.” 

Mr. Hervey bemoans the gradual 
degeneracy of Yule Tide, down to a 
threatened final annihilation and 
complete disappearance “before the 
philosophic pretentions and _ chilling 
pedantry of these sage and self- 
seeking days.” Listen to his tale of 
woe!—“ The wild, barbaric splendor, 
the unbridled ‘mirth and princely 
cheare’ with which, upon the faith of 


ancient ballads, we learn that ‘ages 
long ago’ King Arthur kept Christ- 
mas ‘in merry Carleile’ with Queen 
Guenever, ‘that bride soe bright of 
blee;’ the wholesale hospitality, the 
royal stores of ‘pigs heads and gam- 
mons of bacon’ for a Christmas lar- 
gesse to the poor, at which we get 
glimpses in the existing records of 
the not over-hospitable reign of 
King John; the profuse expenditure 
and stately ceremonial by which the 
season was illustrated in the reign of 
the vain and selfish Elizabeth; and 
the lordly wassailings and antic: 
mummings, whose universal preval- 
ence at this period of the year fur- 
nished subjects of such holy horror 
to the Puritans in the time of the 
first Charles—have gradually disap- 
peared before the philosophic pre- 
tentions and chilling pedantry of 
these sage and self-seeking days.””’ 
Melancholy picture! Unhappy de- 
generacy! There is one delightful 
custom, however, that has still come 
down to us from those blissful days. 
“ Wassailing” is yet practiced among 
us, as effectively, and on as large a 
scale, as in the happy-go-lucky times 
of Charles I.,—as any observer of 
our modern city saloons on Christmas 
day can very readily perceive. In- * 
deed, it may be that we quite sur- 
pass our forefathers (although some 
of them had exceedingly creditable 
paunches), in the ability to extend 
this Christmas custom throughout 
all the other days of the year. Still, 


1 “ The Book of Christmas,” By Thomas K. Hervey. Bosten; Roberts Brothers, 1888. 





it must be confessed that the modern 
spree—the Police Court, “Ten-Days ” 
affair—is quite devoid of the innu- 
merable picturesque features which, 
we are to understand, attached: to 
old-fashioned drunkenness—or which 
the lapse of centuries and the med- 
ium of a sympathetic literature have 
conspired to throw about the ancient 
article. 

And there is yet another old. cus- 
tom which most moderns will con- 
sider they can dispense with, without 
tears—the Christmas license to crimi- 
nals. The following proclamation, 
for example, is said to have been is- 
sued by the Sheriff.of York some 
time prior to the decapitation of the 
unfortunate Charles: All “ thieves, 
dice-players, carders, and all other 
unthrifty folke{ what delicacy of ex- 
pression!] be welcome to the towne, 
whether they come late or early, att 
the reverence of the high feaste of 


Youle, till the twelve dayes be 
passed.” 
One would say, metaphorically 


speaking, that the giddy Charles had 
already “lost his head” when such 
grace to evil-doers could be extended; 
and the “holy horror” of the Puri- 
tans is not much to be wondered at. 
Think of Superintendent Byrnes 
granting the “crooks” of the country 
a twelve days welcome into the 
metropolis at Christmastime! Every 
honest citizen must needs become his 
own armed policeman during the 
festive season. 

But to make an end of opposing 
Mr. Hervey with such frivolous and 
unworthy arguments, the writer an- 
nounces the real mission of this ar- 
ticle to be quite contrary—an attempt, 
in truth, to proffer consolation to 
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that gentleman by affording a glir 
of the utter antagonism to Christ 
festivities on the part of our Puri 
progenitors, thus showing that mo 
ern observance of the season, poor <4 
it is, in contrast with the ancier. 
“wassailings and antic mummings,’ 
is yet quite an improvement upon the 
original campaign of hostility inaug- 
urated at Plymouth Rock. 

To sum up the Puritan attitude in 
a word it may be said that the only 
possible use which could be right- 
eously made of Christmas day, was 
its employment as the occasion for 
delivery of a stirring denunciatory 
sermon against all Popish and hea- 
thenish Yule observances. And even 
then the time of assault was like to 
be criticised, as bearing some pos- 
sible interpretation of a sort of “ rec- 
ognition” of the day. A curious 
proof of this last point we noticed 
recently in an old book in the Boston 
Public Library, published in 1731, 
wherein Rev. George Pigot, of the 
Church of England, in Marblehead, 
undertakes the defence of Christmas 
observance against a previous lecture 
by Rev. John Bernard, the Puritan 
preacher at the same place. 

Says Mr. Pigot in his preface: “On 
Christmas-day: 1729, Mr. B d, 
being designedly or. accidentally to 
preach a Lecture.in his own Church, 
made it his Business to suit his Dis- 
course: to the Solemnity of the day. 
But then, as if conscious of the Mis- 
chief of so doing, He laid Himself 
out to decry his own Practice, to- 
gether with that of the whole Chris- 
tian Church.” From which it ap- 
pears that. before beginning his at- 
tack the Rev. Bernard found himself 
in conscience bound to condemn his 
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action in seeming to imitate 
common custom even to. the ex- 
of celebrating the day by de- 
ring a tirade against its celebra- 
pn. Some may venture to smile at 
is, but all will admit that in those 
days it was certainly safer for the 
Christmas-hater to make his on- 
slaught on some one of the other 364 
days of the year. 

Having introduced these reverend 
gentlemen, Bernard and Pigot, a 
little further insight into their con- 
troversy will be as appropriate here 
as anywhere. Mr. Pigot’s preface 
declares that, just as his defensive 
sermon was called out by the unwar- 
ranted and ungodly attack of his 
adversary, so the final publication of 
this sermon, with a prelude, was 
made imperative by the prior publi- 
cation of Mr. Bernard’s sermon, with 
an appendix. In fact, the entire 
blame in the matter, and éntire re- 
sponsibility for its publicity, rest with 
the Puritan iconoclast, as the follow- 
ing extract from Mr. Pigot’s pen un- 
doubtedly shows: 

“ His Performance [Bernard’s origi- 
nal sermon] was looked on by his 
credulous Hearers as an unanswer- 
able Argument against the Church of 
England in particular; insomuch that 
Some of his greatest Admirers did 
frequently and loudly upbraid the 
Members of my Church even in the 
very Streets, with such Tauntings as 
these: ‘What is become of your 
Christmas Day now; Mr. B d 
has proved it to be Nothing else but 
an Heathenish Rioting? Will you 
never have done with your Popish 
Ceremonies, that you must have 
Four or Five Days running, to ob- 
serve, what Mr. B———d has made 
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out to be no such thing as You pre- 
tend?’ These and other unseemly 
Scoffings made the Generality of my 
Hearers uneasy, and brought divers 
and hourly Complaints to my Ears. 
In short, I was forced, by way of 
Antidote, and in Order to repel the 
Stream of their Insolence, and my 
own People’s Dissatisfaction, to 
preach the following Sermon. After 
I had done so, I was urged by Many 
of my Congregation, to print it im- 
mediately, tho’ Others called on Me 
to publish my Sermon on Christmas- 
Day first. Indeed I was so far from 
yielding to either, that I did not con- 
sent to the sending This abroad, till 
after I had heard the Vote of my 
Vestry. I told ’em then, as I did 
now, that I was truly sensible of my 
Incapacity for stating these Points 
wisely, and in such Manner as They 
fully required. I also manifested 
my slackness in this Affair, by assur- 
ing Them once and again, that I 
would do Nothing therein, either 
without their Consent, or at my own 
Expense. Upon this the Management 
was committed toa certain Person, 
who purposely never exerted Him- 
self in the Collection. It is now al- 
most a Year and Five Months since 
the Talk of this Matter, except in a 
continued Threatening of some Elab- 
orate Lucubration; but it would no 
more have passed beyond Marble- 
head, had not Mr. B———d surprised 
us all with the Publication of his 
Sermon and Appendix.” 

A prejudiced mind might read 
“shrewdness” where Mr. Pigot char- 
acterizes as “slackness,” his refusal 
to publish at his own expense; but 
on the whole we feel that he makes 
out a pretty good case of aggressive- 








ness against the Christmas-hater, Mr. 
Bernard. The arguments employed 
on both sides by the learned gentle- 
men are fair samples of the contro- 
versial literature of the period on 
this subject, and would make inter- 
esting reading for any one witha pre- 
dilection for this style of entertain- 
ment. The patient reader may be as- 
sured, however, that we have no inten- 
tion of precipitating the entire con- 
tents of both volumes upon him at 
this sitting. 

In a word, Mr. Bernard maintains 
that the real anniversary of the birth 
of Christ is unknown, and that the 
current observances were Popish in 
origin, and consequently irremedi- 
ably devilish. Mr. Pigot attempts 
to prove the accuracy of the accepted 
anniversary, and builds up an elabor- 
ate justification of its observance by 
the analogy of Jewish feast-days. 
But he accomplishes much more in 
one insignificant sentence in his pre- 
face than by all his labored argu- 
ment, when, referring to the Puritan 
Thanksgiving and fast-days, he de- 
clares: “Our Festivals are founded 
upon as good Authority as Their’s 
can be.” It probably never entered 
Puritan comprehension that if it was 
proclaimed satanic in the Romish 
and English churches to set apart 
days for general celebration, it might 
appear to an outsider equally devil- 
ish in the Dissenter to appoint cer- 
tain other days for his own peculiar 
observance. 

A peculiar passage in Mr. Pigot’s 
preface is his reference to a wish ex- 
pressed by Mr. Bernard,—“ As to his 
Wish, in the same Page, he may de- 
pend upon it that I wish the same; 
and that the vile Rout and Firing of 
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Guns at Marblehead, on Christm 
Day, were suppressed by Authori 
and that the same Respect at lea 
were paid to that Day, and the Thi 
tieth of January, from his People, a 
is given by Church-Men to their 
Thanksgiving and Fast Days... If 
the Act of -Toleration secures Them, 
from the Penalty of the Law, for not 
observing ‘em; so likewise ought the | 
Rule of Moderation to secure us from 
being insulted upon their Account; 
Except the Word Moderation must 
extend altogether to One Party, and 
be looked on and construed as never 
designed for the Other. How far this 
is Christian let St. Paul judge,” etc. 

What did this “vile Rout and Fir- 
ing of Guns at Marblehead ” signify? 
Was it indeed true, as Mr. Pigot 
would seem to have us infer, that 
riotous desecration of Christmas day 
was indulged in or encouraged by 
the Puritans as a gall to the Church- 
men? Or was this part of the cele- 
bration attended to by the lawless 
element of the community which 
neither party claimed or controlled? 
The latter view seems more probable, 
but Christmas rioting and gun-firing 
in Marbléhead in 1729, under any 
circumstances, puts the Puritan 
Christmas in a new aspect. 

In citing further instances of Puri- 
tan antagonism to Christmas obser- 
vance we must limit ourselves to two 
or three examples. One of these 
shall be Judge Samuel Sewall, who is 
universally recognized as a typical 
Puritan, and one who clung firmly to 
the early beliefs and traditions ata 
period when theological disintegra- 
tion was rapidly taking place through- 
out New England, and when the once 
almost universal allegiance to the 
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n doctrines of such mental and 
bral tyrants as Doctors Cotton, 
ooker, and the two Mathers, was 

eing displaced by freedom of thought 
nd action. We naturally expect to 
find Judge Sewall inflexibly opposed 
to Christmas observance, and we are 
not disappointed. In truth, we find 
him in the touching attitude of one 
bravely but vainly battling to push 
back the on-coming tide, which to 
him could seem only evil and 
eminently disastrous to the state. 
One of the editors of the Sewall 
Papers remarks in a note that “ every 
token of secular business in the Pu- 
ritan town on the church festival of 
Christmas was welcome to the Judge.” 
Thus, year after year, a frequent 
Christmas entry in the Magistrate’s 
famous Diary is the observation that 
more or less business is transacted in 
Boston, notwithstanding the tendency 
to make the occasiona holiday. We 
cite some instances of this kind almost 
at hazard. In 1703 he writes, “very 
cold Day, but Serene Morning, Sleds, 
Slays, and Horses pass as usually, and 
Shops open.” Similarly, the follow- 
ing year he notes, “ Shops open, &c. as 
on other days, very pleasant weather.” 
On this latter occasion, however, 
Christmas fell on Saturday, and com- 
ing so near to Lord’s Day, it served to 
throw quite a shadow over his medi- 
tations. His entry for December 26 
contains this passage: “Mr. Brom- 
field and I go and keep Sabbath with 
Mr. John Webb, and _ sit down 
with the Church at the Lord’s Table. 
I did it to hold Communion with that 
Church : and, so far as in me lay, to 
put Respect upon that affronted, de- 
spised Lord's Day. For the Church 


of England had the Lord’s Super 
yesterday, the last day of the Week: 
but will not have it to-day, the day 
that the Lord has made. And 
Gen! Nicholson, who kept Satterday, 
was this Lord’s Day Rumaging and 
Chittering with Wheel-barrows &c., 
to get aboard at long wharf, and Fir- 
ing Guns at Setting Sail. I thank 
God,I heard not, saw not anything of 
it : but was quiet at the New North.” 

As late as 1722, we find the Judge 
waging a courageous but hopeless 
contest against Governor Belcher, to 
prevent official recognition of Christ- 
mas day on the part of the Court and 
Legislature. This story is told in a 
series of entries in the Diary, the first 
being on December 19, as follows: 
“ His Excellency took me aside to the 
Southeast Window of the Council 
Chamber, to speak to me about ad- 
journing the Gen! Court to Monday 
next because of Christmas. I told his 
Excellency I would consider of it.” 

The Judge's next step is characteris- 
tic of him—a consultation with Cotton 
Mather. He records this interview 
on the following day,—“ I invited Dr. 
Mather to Dine with me, not knowing 
that he preach'd, after Diner I con- 
sulted with him about the adjourn- 
ment, of the Court. We agreed, that 
‘twould be expedient to take a vote 
of the Council and Representatives 
for it.” Then follows the final strug- 
gle: 

“Friday Dec'r 21, p. m. The Gov‘ 
took me to the window again looking 
Eastward, next Mrs. Phillips’s, and 
spoke to me again about adjourning 
the Court to next Wednesday. I 
spake against it, and propounded that 
the Govt would take a vote for it; 


; Diary of Judge Sewall ;—Vol. 3, p. 32, of “‘ Sewall Papers,”’ in Massachusetts Historical Collections. 








that he would hold the Balance even 
between the Church and us. His Ex- 
cellency went to the Board again, and 
said much for this adjourning; All 
kept Christmas but we; I suggested 
K. James the first to Mr. Dudley, how 
he boasted what a pure Church he 
had ; and they did not keep Yule nor 
Pasch. 

“Mr. Dudley ask’d if the Scots kept 
Christmas. His Excellency protested 
he believ’d they did not. Gov* said 
they adjourn’d for the Comence- 
ment and Artillery. But then ’tis by 
agreement. Col. Taylor spake so 
loud and boisterously for adjourning, 
that ‘twas hard for any to putin a 
word ; Col. Townsend seconded me, 
and Col. Partridge; because this 
would prolong the Sessions; Mr. Dav- 
enport stood up and gave it as his 
opinion, that ’twould not be Conven- 
ient for the Gov* to be present in 
Court that day; and therefore was 
for Adjourning. But the Gov’ is 
often absent; and yet the Council 
and Representatives goon. Now the 
Gov" has told us, that he would go 
away for a week ; and then return’d 
and if he liked what we had done 
He would Consent to it. Gov" men- 
tioned how it would apear to have 
Votes passed on Dect 25. But his 
Excellency need not have been pres- 
ent nor sign’d any Bill that day. I 
said the Dissenters came a great way 
for their Liberties and now _ the 
Church had theirs, yet they could not 
be contented, except they might Tread 
all others down. Gov" said he was 
of the Church of England. I told 
Mr. Belcher of his Letter to me. He 
thought he had been a Dissenter then: 
Gov’ hinted he must be free on Mon- 
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day because of the Communion the 
next day.”*’ 

Yet notwithstanding this brave 
fight, on the following day we find 
this entry, given without comment: 
“about a quarter of an hour before r2 
the Gov’ adjourn’d the Court to 
Wednesday morn to a-clock, and sent 
Mr. Secretary into the House of 
Deputies to do it there.” However, 
on the arrival of Christmas day, the 
Judge had the satisfaction of record- 
ing that “the Shops were open, and 
Carts came to Town with Wood, 
Hoop-poles, Hay &c. as at other 
Times; Being a pleasant day, the 
street was fill’d Carts and Horses.” 

But notwithstanding his preju- 
dices, in fairness to Judge Sewall it 
must be said that he was willing to 
listen tothe arguments in favor of 
Christmas observance. This fact im- 
pressed the writer with peculiar force 
when he discovered that the very 
copy of Mr. Pigot’s Vindication of 
Christmas which he had consulted 
had been the property of Judge Sewall. 
The little book was originally pub- 
lished in the form of a tract in paper 
covers, and the front cover of the copy 
we examined in the Boston Public Li- 
brary, bears a very good signature of 
Judge Sewall, with price paid for the 
book. But while Judge Sewall un- 
doubtedly read Mr. Pigot’s argu- 
ments, it was scarcely in the nature 
of this unflinching Puritan to have 
been convinced by them or moved in 
any way except to a more determined 
belief in his own previous opinions. 

We very naturally expect to find 
the Mathers denouncing the iniquity 
of Christmas celebration in ponder- 
ous and exhaustive sermons and 
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treatises. In his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory Dr. Cotton Mather sets forth 
the general principles on which the 
argument against the holiday is 
based, as follows: 

“No Time is to be made Holy to 
the Lord, but what is made Holy by 
the Lord; and if there be no Institu- 
tion of God, the Great Lord of Time, 
for a stated time to be made Holy to 
himself, ’tis a superstition in any 
Man to make it so. 

“Solemn Humiliations and Thanks- 
givings, are Moral Duties to be ob- 
served pro Causis & Temporibus. 
And the Direction of Divine Provi- 
dence in laying before us fresh Oc- 
casions of them, is to be Regarded; 
which cannot be done if they be 
made perpetual. 

“Tis not a Work, but a Word, that 
must Sanctifie a Day; and if an Ex- 
traordinary Work of good, were 
enough to prefer one Day before an- 
other for the Devotions of Christian- 
. ity, the Protestant Kalender must 
soon be as full as the Papist. 

“When the Apostle blamed the 
Galatians, for observing the Days, 
which God himself had Instituted, 
much more does he blame us if we 
Celebrate such Days as only Men 
have devised. And when the Apos- 
tle forbad the Colossians, to let any 
Man judge them in respect of an 
Holy Day, he suffers not us to Sac- 
rifice our Christian Liberty, unto 
Humane Impositions of stated Holy 
Days upon us, nor a private Person 
to Impose it upon himself.”’ 


But perhaps the most interesting 
of all Puritan treatises on this sub- 
ject is Dr. Increase Mather’s “ Testi- 


1 «Magnalia Christi Americana: or the Ecclesias- 
tical History of New England from Its First Planting 
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mony Against Séveral Prophane and 
Superstitious Customs Now Prac- 
ticed by some in New England,” pub- 
lished in 1687, in which he makes an 
onslaught upon some half-dozen 
evils which had been creeping into 
the Colonies. Two of the chief of 
these iniquities were the observance 
of Christmas and New Year's days. 

In his preface he attacks “ stage- 
plays,” which he declares “had their 
Original from, those Devil-Gods 
whom the Gentiles Worshiped.” He 
also stops to-utter a warning against 
“the Talk which passeth amongst 
some Vain Persons, concerning a 
May-Pole which they intended to set 
up when the Time Shall come.” He 
unmasks this proposed enormity by 
a revelation of the origin of May-day, 
in the following vigorous terms: 
“There was a prodigious Strumpet, 
whose Name was Flora, who by Har- 
lotry had gained a vast sum of 
Money. She bequeathed her whole 
Estate so Infamously gotten, to the 
People of Rome, only desired, and it 
was agreed to by the Senat, that 
once ina year (viz., in the month of 
May) Plays and Dances might be in- 
stituted in Honour to that great 
Whore. This is the Original of May- 
Games. And from hence it is that 
May-Poles are adorned with Flowers 
and Garlands.” 

Could any of the “Vain Persons” 
who had talked of raising a May-pole 
go on with the heinous deed in the 
face of such an exposition, they must 
indeed have been inveterate children 
of Belial, not worth saving. In 
his zeal, Dr. Mather has devoted so 
vigorous and considerable a preface 


in the Year 1620, unto the Year of our Lord 1698,” 
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to the fore-going iniquities.that, as 
he himself confesses, if he “Should 
Enlarge on these things, this Porch 
would be too big for the small Build- 
ing it stands before.” Presently, 
however, he comes to the main book, 
which he divides into four chapters, 
each devoted to a special form of 
wickedness. The voluminous chap- 
ter headings have been transcribed 
and are given here somewhat in the 
style of their original appearance: 


A TESTIMONY AGAINST SEVE- 
RAL PROPHANE AND 
SUPERSTITIOUS 
CUSTOMS, &c. 


Cuapter I, 

Acainst Health-Drinking. Tue Der- 
INITION OF AN Health. REasons 
TO PROVE THE UNLAWFULNESS OF 
Healthing. THatT PRACTICE Is 
AMONGST THE Reliques of Heathen- 
ism. IT was IN ITs FIRST INSTITU- 
TION ABOMINABLY IDOLATROUs, ITS 
Original 1s rrom HELL, ‘Tis AN 
occasion OF MUCH Sin. Health- 
Drinking AS USUALLY PRACTISED, IS 
AGAINST Charity, Justice AND 
Reason. WIsE, SOBER AND good 
Men HAVE UTTERLY CONDEMNED IT, 
THE TREMENDOUS Judgments OF 
Gop upon Notorious Heathens 
NOT TO BE SLIGHTED. SEVERAL 
Pleas ror Healthing ANSWERED. 


Cuap. II. 
Acainst Dicing, Cards, AND sUCH 
LIKE GAMES. THAT IT IS SAFEST 
WHOLLY TO ABSTAIN FROM THEM 
Tue Lottery IN. THEM MAKES THEIR 
LAWFULNESS TO BE DOUBTFUL 
EMINENTLY LEARNED DIVINES HAVE 
JUDGED THEM TO BE IN THEIR OWN 
NATURE SINFUL, THEY ARE OF Evil 
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Report. THERE 1s a Secret Curse 
ATTENDING THEM. THEY ARE OF- 
FENSIVE. I1T 1S UNQUESTIONABLY 
LAWFUL TO ABSTAIN FROM THEM. 
As sucH GAMES ARE EVIL IN THE 
Sicut or Gop. Tue Evi or Pray- 
ING FOR MONEY: AND OF MIS-SPEND- 
ING MUCH PRECIOUS TIME IN SUCH 
VANITIES. 
Cuap. III. 

AGAINST PROFANE CHRIST-MASS-KEEP- 
ING. IN THE APOSTOLICAL TIMES 
THE FEAST OF THE NATIVITY WAS 
NOT OBSERVED. THE VERY NAME OF 
CuristTMAS SAvouRS OF SUPERSTI- 
TION. IT CAN NEVER BE PROVED 
THAT CHRIST WAS BORN ON DECEM- 
BER 25. IT IS MOST PROBABLE THAT 
THE NATIVITY WAS IN SEPTEMBER. 
THE New TESTAMENT ALLOWS OF 
NO STATED HOLY-DAY BUT THE 
Lorp’s DAY. OBJECTIONS ANSWER- 
ED. IT WAS IN COMPLIANCE WITH 
THE PaGAN Saturnalia THAT Christ- 
mass Holy-dayes WERE FIRST IN- 
VENTED. THE MANNER OF Christ- 
mass-keeping, AS GENERALLY OB- 
SERVED, IS HIGHLY DISHONOURABLE 
TO THE NAME oF CHRIST. 


Cuap. IV. 


A TESTIMONY AGAINST SOME OTHER 
SuPERSTITIONS. CONCERNING New- 
Years-gifts. Candlemas. Shrove 
Tuesday. THE VANITY OF MAKING 
Cakes on sucH A Day. THE 
HEATHENISM AND BARBARITY OF 
Cock Scalers. THE SUPERSTITION 
or DepicaTING Days to Saints. A 
LAMENTATION THAT EVER THINGS 
OF THIS NATURE SHOULD BE PRAC- 
TISED IN New England. 


It will thus be seen that the bar- 
barities of Christmas and New Year’s 
celebrations receive considerable at- 
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tention at the hands of this stern 
iconoclast. His arguments against 
Christmas are sufficiently indicated 
in the headlines, and will not here be 
' dwelt upon in detail. 

But the passagé most interesting to 
us is the closing paragraph of Chapter 
III.—his description of the current 
manner of celebrating the day: 

“The generality of Christmas- 
Keepers observe that Festival after 
such a manner as is highly dishon- 
ourable to the name of Christ. How 
few are there comparatively that 
spend those Holidays (as they are 
called) after an Holy manner. But 
they are consumed in Compotations, 
in Interludes, in playing at Cards, in 
Revellings, in excess of Wine, in mad 
Mirth; Will Christ, the holy Son of 
God, be pleased with such Services? 
Just after this manner were the 
Saturnalia of the Heathen celebrated. 
Saturn was the Gaming God, And 
(as one saith’) the Feast of Christ’s 
Nativity is attended with such Pro- 
faneness, as that it deserves the name 
of Saturn Mass, or of Bacchus his 
Mass, or if you will, the Devil’s Mass, 
rather than to have the Holy name of 


Christ put upon it. Mr. Perkins 
justly complains, The Feast of 
Christ’s Nativity (commonly so 


called) is not spent in praising God, 
but in Revelling, Dicing, Carding, 
Masking, Mumming, and in all Li- 
centious Liberty for the most part, 
as though it were some Heathen 
Feast of Ceres or Bacchus. And 
Latimer in one of his sermons saith, 
That men dishonour Christ more in 
the 12 Days of Christmas, than in all 


1 Prin. Histriomastrix, In his Exposition of the Creed. 
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the 12 Months besides. Nor is it to 
be wondered at, if that Festival be 
accompanied with much Profaneness 
and Vanity, when the chief Pleaders 
for them (yea Dr. Hammond himself) 
are not ashamed to justifie the play- 
ing at Cards as lawful fora Diver- 
‘tisement on Christmas Holidays. 
And is that the way to honour Christ? 
The Love-Feasts (though in them- 
selves lawful) which begun in the 
Apostles’ times, were wholly laid 
aside amongst’ Christians, because 
they had been an occasion of Riot- 
ous Abuses. There is much more 
reason to omit the Observation of 
Christmas Festivities, which have 
brought a Deluge of Profaneness 
upon the World. The Scandal of 
them calls for their Abolition.”’ 

It would be useless to cite these 
ponderous Puritan authorities fur- 
ther. There can scarcely be doubt 
in any mind as to the attitude of old 
New England on the Holiday ques- 
tion. Even Mr. Hervey, who so 
touchingly bemoans the degeneracy 
of modern Christmas celebration, 
should find hope and inspiration for 
the future in the contrast between 
even the half-hearted observance of 
this age, and the portentous opposi- 
tion of his stern ancestors. Our 
little folk, at least, still appreciate 
Christmas day; but had the Tempter 
succeeded in lodging a wish for a 
Christmas present in the heart of a 
Puritan youngster of two centuries 
ago, the unfortunate little sinner 
would probably have believed him- 
self well advanced on the road to 
perdition. 

SypNey Foxe. 





A LETTER OF GENERAL BURGOYNE. 


" is a poor rule that does not work 
both ways. On several occasions 
before the accession of Canada as a 
British possession, a plan of campaign 
had been devised for its conquest, 
and such a plan always comprised a 
march from Albany to Saratoga; 
across the Hudson to the head of 
Lake George or Lake Champlain; and 
thus, from the outlet of the latter, over- 
land across the remaining territory 
into Canada and on to Montreal or 
Quebec. But now that the colonies 
were in. rebellion against England, 
and it became desirable to invade 
their territory from Canada, the ex- 
actly opposite route was chosen. It 
is to be supposed that English mili- 
tary circles were familiar with every 
detail of the country to be traversed, 
the fortresses to be encountered, the 
natural features that would be help- 
ful or difficult. 
Early in June, 1777, General Bur- 
goyne began his southward march. 
His objective puint was Albany. This 


same city was made the objective’ 


point for two other expeditions. An 
army under General St. Leger was to 
cross Lake Ontario, land at Oswego, 
and descend the Mohawk Valley. 
Lord Howe, with an overwhelming 
force was to come up the Hudson. 
Had these three expeditions been suc- 
cessful in reaching their destination, 
5 


the Confederation would have been 
severed in two, and it might have re- 
sulted initsextinction. But St. Leger 
failed to get much farther than Fort 
Stanwix, the site of the present city 
of Rome, and was ignominiously 
wiped out as a factor in this elabo- 
rately planned movement. Lord 
Howe was left to his own discretion 
as to when or how he would proceed 
up the Hudson; and that discretion 
was never a remarkably useful one 
for English purposes. So that Bur- 
goyne was practically left alone to 
carry out his part of the plan. He 
did get quite near to Albany, much 
too near for his own good. And we 
can not but wonder what special good 
it would have done to his country, 
even if he had quite reached Albany, 
without finding the other two gener- 
als there. 

With about 7000 excellent troops, 
composed, to the extent of nearly one- 
half, of German mercenaries under 
Baron de Riedesel—whose charming 
wife wrote memoirs that shed much 
light and interest upon this campaign 
—Burgoyne steadily and _ bravely 
pursued the course laid out for him. 
For him there was to be no discretion. 
Even with defeat or ruin staring him 
in the face, he must persist. And he 
certainly accomplished. . wonders. 
One great element necessary to his 
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success was counted on in vain; the 
uprising of a population loyal to the 
mother country. Such a contingent 
was never realized, and thus the 
deeper he penetrated into the country, 
the greater might be his triumphs 
over his enemies, over nature, or 
over fate, the more surely. he ‘in- 
serted himself beyond the possi- 
bility of extrication into the lion’s 
mouth. , 

Thus Burgoyne finally crossed the 
Hudson river above Stillwater, on 
September 13, 1777. He had now 
actually come within thirty miles of 
Albany. But here at last he met 
with the Americans, strongly en- 
trenched, and in overwhelming force. 
Some bold hills known as Behmus or 
Bemis Heights, standing on the west 
shore of the Hudson, had been 
effectually and scientifically fortified 
under the direction of Kosciuszko. 
With Baron Riedesel on the left, 
Gen. Frazer on the right, and Bur- 
goyne himself in the center, a com- 
bined attack was arranged and carried 
out with good effect, on September 
19th. Both sides claimed a victory; 
it was indeed a drawn battle. But 
that itself was fatal to Burgoyne. A 
decisive victory could hardly have 
availed him much, so thoroughly was 
he entrapped. Not having suffered a 
rout, however, he was enabled to 
retire and encamp in the vicinity of 
the Aimericans, and to stave off the 
inevitable final battle for nearly 
twenty days. 

It was during this interval that the 
letter was written, of which a fac-sim- 
ile appears on following page.’ We 
reproduce it herewith in type. 


! This fac-simile is made from the original autograph 
letter by the courtesy of Walter Romeyn Benjamin, of 
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Camp near Behmus’s Heights, 
27 September, 1777. 
Sir, 

According to: your’ desire I send a list of 
the ‘prisoners taken ‘the roth instant, and 
likewise of those taken some days before and 
since that period. 

I understand that the discourse which 
passed between Dr. Potts and Dr. Wood re- 
spected a mutual leeve for a surgeon or phy- 
sician to visit the wounded prisoners after an 
action. I have not the least objection to that 
idea; and if you have an inclination, Sir, upon 
the present occasion to send Dr. Potts orany 
other medical gentleman to my camp, he 
shall meet with due civility. 

I am obliged to you for your attention in 
sending back the servant and the servant's 
wife, and am, Sir, 

Your obedient Humble Servant, 
J. BURGOYNE. 

P.S. Busyness prevented my answering 
your letter sooner, and you will excuse 


We are struck in the first place by 
the extreme courtesy of the terms of 
the letter. Were it not that it deals 
with “ prisoners ” and “ wounded ” we 
would get no idea that the gentlemen 
between whom this missive passed 
were on opposite sides of a deadly 
quarrel; that a fierce battle had just 
been fought between the forces 
under their command; and that ere 
long another desperate conflict was to 
place one of them at the n:ercy of the 
other. But the advantage ot having 
such an original paper in hand lies ‘n 
the fact that it transports us as it were 
to those very times. We seem to live 
over again the ‘times in which the 
paper we holdin our hand was in- 
scribed with these characters. We 
seem to look over the writer’s shoulder 
as he penshis words. We know as 
well as he does what those’ mo- 
mentous words “the 19th instant,” 


28 West 23d, St. New York, the well-known collector, 
at whose office it may be inspected. 
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mean; but we enjoy the further privi- 
lege of knowing that there. was to be 
an 8th prox, much worse for the writer, 
and a quite glorious deliverance for 
those “ prisoners taken the roth in- 


stant ” as wellas for those taken be-- 


fore and after that date. The letter, 
again, reveals to us a pleasant phase 


of the amenities of war. We can — 


imagine it must have been a comfort 
for those “wounded prisoners’”’ to 
have had a physician from their own 


side come and attend to.their needs. . 


Hence Dr. Wood, the Englishman, 


was to be permitted t6 enter the Amer- ° 


can lines, and Dr. Potts, or any other 
of our party;- would be accorded” all 
due civility on his errand of mercy 
and healing to the British camp. It 
is a relief to get these glimpses of 
humanity and civilization amid the 
lurid glare of so savage a business as 
war. And as to this Dr. Potts, history 
has the record of him that he was 
prominent in the service of his coun- 
try, all through the war of independ- 
ence, and shortly after the Burgoyne 
campaign, Congress appointed him 
Director General .of the hospitals in 
the middle department. Nor are we 


averse to observing a stroke of good- 


ness or decency in Gen. Gates. None 
of us may like him very much for his 
attempt to supersede the-great and in- 
comparable Washington, nor for his 
own intrinsic incompetence and want 
of spirit as a general and a soldier. 
But he could be affable and courteous 
when he liked. He had done an act 


of courtesy to Burgoyne; and we can-. 


not but commend his treatment of his 


fallen foe a few weeks later. 
We are informed by Mr. Benjamin, 
the owner of this interesting document, 


that it came into his hands through a 

descendant of Gen. James Wilkinson, 
in whose family it was loag preserved. 

We can readily understand how it 
came to be thus preserved for poster- 
ity. General. Wilkinson early in the 
next century came to be at the head of 
the United States army, and while in 

this position was somewhat mixed up 
with the strange machinations of 
Aaron Burr, who succeeded in partly 
duping him as he did so many others, 
He also figured in the war of 1812, but 
did not win many laurels. During the 
Burgoyne campaign he was a member 
of Gen, Gates’ staff, and on terms of 
intimacy with his chief. .He figures 
in a little incident which Prof. Fiske 
relates in his “ American Revolution.” 
While Arnold, was rushing into the 
thick of the fight, at the second bat- 
tle of Saratoga, “Gates sat at his 
headquarters, forgetful of the battle 
that was. raging below, while he 
argued the merits of the American 
Revolution with a wounded British 
officer, Sir Francis Clarke, who had 
been brought in and laid upon the 
comimandeér’s bed to:die. Losing his 
temper in the discussion, Gates called 
his adjutant, Wilkinson, out of the 
room, and askedhim. ‘ Did you ever 
hear so impudent a son of a b—h?’ 
And this seems to have been all that 
the commanding general contributed 
to the crowning victory of Saratoga.” 
This is rather hard on Gates; but it 
exhibits confidential relations on his 
part with Wilkinson, and it is easy to 
conjecture -how Burgoyne’s letter 
should have come into the latter's pos- 
session, and have been transmitted to 
his descendants as an interesting 
relic, 











In. a play ‘by a 


; Christmas, . Dutch dramatist, first 
ony jand exhibited before’ an 
+ ‘Santa Claus audience in Amster- 
“4s O° Gq dam in 1617, a’matron 
ia tage of the » well-to-do 
soins 5 burgher class is rep- 

Province. — 


resented urging sev- 
eral marriageable young ladies upon 
the attention of her son. The youth 
has various objections to offer against 
one or another:of them; and of one 
he has this to say: ‘“‘Clementia is too 
puritanical; it is as if she had run 
away! from; England on account of 
her religion.” ' 


--That-Amsterdam audience of: 1617 
knew very well. what this allusion 
meant, for, as we-are aware, a colony 
of puritans-was even then harbored 
by the Dutch, Republic, - But the in- 
cident -shows also what the average 
Dutchman—quite sober and religious 
in his. own way—thought of puritan 
manners. It was not.in the. nature 
of, this .people,:sociable, ‘hearty, life- 
loving, to.take life too seriously, or 
$@\ seriously as to forbid an occa- 
sional. outbreak of hilarity. And 
from this we are prepared: to. forecast 
what would become of Christmas in 
the New Netherland colony even 
‘with the example of New England 
at its yery side, and after it had be- 





come.a part of the English dominion, 
a matter we are led to consider asa 
side- study to the article in the present 
number on “The Puritan asa Christ- 
mas-hater.” 


‘We learn, indeed, that the celebra- 
tion of Christmas was abolished in 
the Netherlands under the example 
of the puritans. This may have been 
accomplished because it was a fe- 
ligious festival, and the consciences 
of the Dutch were liable to:\be im- 
pressed when it was represented that 
to make the birth of the Redeemer 
an occasion for secular merry-making 
was akin to blasphemy. But even 
the puritans and their example or 
exhortations were utterly powerless 
before the feast of St. Nicholas or 
Santa Claus. In vain did-pious city 
fathers of old Amsterdam: legislate 
against the practices prevalent then. 
With solemn absurdity they issued a 
decree in 1600, which forbade the 
erection of booths on St. Nicholas- 
eve, wherein were sold articles 
“which the children were told: were 
given them by the same St. Nicholas; 
the which was not only a matter con- 
trary to all good order and policy, 
but likely to divert the people from 
the true religion and tending to un- 
belief, superstition and idolatry, the 
which should not be tolerated in a 
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well governed, Christian, reformed 
city.” St. Nicholas kept his own in 
Amsterdam, however, and all over 
the land, and planted his reign on 
the shores of America within the 
jolly precincts of New Amsterdam. 


But here circumstances somewhat 


altered the case. Christmas jollifica- 


tions had been abrogated by the 
puritans in England. They had re- 
sumed full swing there, however, at 
the time that the fleet of Charles II. 
appeared before Manhattan Island in 
1664; and now Christmas was doubt- 
less made to assume its old time 
character under the rule of the new 
masters of the colony. What then 
seemed more natural than that the 
Dutch St. Nicholas and the English 
Christmas should pool their festivi- 
ties. Santa Claus fell on December 
6th; Christmas fell on the 25th. It 
was too much for exhausted human 
nature to repeat the jollities of the 
first week of the month scarce three 
weeks later. Hence Santa Claus and 
Christmas became identified in New 
York province, with the customs pe- 
culiar to each in the respective coun- 
tries of their origin blended in the 
American celebration. 

The sacred day_of Santa Claus 

Was abrogated by the laws: 

The English would not own the sway 

Of aughi but merry Christmas day, 

And their respect was very faint 

For any barbarous foreign Saint. 

So by decree ‘twas grimly told 

The Dutch, to leave him in the cold, 

Or to request him to respite 

To Christmas time his chimney-flight! 

We recognize of course the poeti- 
cal license of this citation in making 
the matter one of formal decree or 
law, but the fact was and is that 
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. ere another age had passed 
The custom new was fixed and fast; 
Thus Santa Claus and Christmas-tide 
Came down to our day side by side. 


It is not difficult to trace the differ- 
ent Christmas customs to their re- 
spective sources, the Yule tide priac- 
tices of England and the Santa Claus 
practices of Holland. The burning 
of the yule log; the hanging of the 
mistletoe, with its dreadful forfeit if 
female coyness could be induced to 
walk beneath it; the family reunion 
and the family dinner, followed by 
the romp and dance—all these are 
from old England. We must also 
mention the evergreen tree, ablaze 
with candles, loaded down with géw- 
gaws and sweets and toys and pres- 
ents. But the feature of the tree 
may also be traced to the “ Weih- 
nachten,” or Holy Night of Germany. 


To these happy delights there be- 
long, of course, others equally famil- 
iar to usin this country, which are 
indeed indispensable to the filling up 
of our pictures of Christmas times, 
but which have distinctly been added 
to the English customs and trans- 
ferred from Santa Claus days. To 
this circumstance is due the especial 
emphasis given to children’s. joys, 
and to children’s presents at our 
Christmas festival, for St. Nicholas 
was above all things the children’s 
friend. Cakes and candies were also 
his special provision. And the leg- 


endary machinery—the sleigh-riding | 


over the roofs, the descent of the 
chimneys, and the filling of expectant 
stockings—comes of course from the 
wholesale transference of Santa Claus 
to Christmas. Perhaps, too, there is 
to be connected with this mysterious 


/ 


ve 





visitor, the studied mystery and. af- 
fectionate conspiracy, which contrive 
to smuggle all the presents for chil- 
dren and big folks into the house 


without the ‘knowledge of the re-. 


cipients, contributing to the burst of 
surprise wherewith all the gifts are 
finally received on the. momentous 
morning oreve of Christmas-day. ” 

To this dayin Holland the even- 
ing of December 6, finds all 
the stores of the cities bril- 
liant with lights and glow- 
ing with decorations. But 
the bakeries and confection- 
eries, of which there are an 
extraordinary number in 
Dutch cities, are especially 
conspicuous for their, bright 
and. glittering displays, 
Then are to be seen the St. 
Nicholas cakes, formed into 
all sorts of shapes, of possi- 
ble or impossible human 
and animal forms, trains of 
cars with locomotives ahead, 
steamboats, stages with 
teams of six, and all duly 
adorned with abundant 
strips of gold leaf around 
their outlines, and at every 
available intermediate line . 
of division. This great 
yearly .event of household 
joy has found the hands of 
masters to depict its scenes 
as enacted around the hearths both 
of the humble and of the great; and 
Jan Steen’s “St. Nicholas Night” 
ranks among the priceless paintings 
of the world. 


And in colonial New York, Santa 
Claus too had his devotees. Often 
of an evening he appeared among 
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the half-terrified, half-skeptical, but 
wholly and boisterously gleeful chil- 
dren, as dressed up in character by 
some gay uncle or older brother. 
He was supposed to be a rosy cheeked, 
little old man, with low crowned 
hat, Flemish trunk-hose, a great long 
gouda-pipe, which must have run 
many risks in his descent of chim- 
neys. His reindeers and sleigh were 





ST. NICHOLAS NIGHT” BY JAN STEEN. 


of course left on the roof, and he 
usually descended some other chim- 
ney than the one in sight of the chil- 
dren.. On his back hung a huge 
load of toys and sweet things, which 
again raised serious questions as to 
his descent through that narrow pas- 
sage from the roof. But who could 
or would throw the cold water of 
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doubt or unbelief over so jolly, 
warm-hearted and gleeful a person? 
And did not the children faithfully 
invoke his coming, and recite verses 
like a spell to insure his coming just 
as he did? 


Sint Nicolaes, goed, heilig man, 
Trekt uw besten tabbard an, 

En reist daarmee naer Amsterdam, 
Van Amsterdam naer Spanje, 
Waer appelen van oranje, 

En appelen van granaten 

Daer rollen door de straten. 

Sint Nicolaes, myn goeden vriendt, 
Ik heb-u altyd goed gedient, 

Als gy my nu en wat wilt geven 
Zal ik uw dienen al myn leven. 


Which being interpreted would 

read something like this: 

Santa Claus, Santa Claus, good holy man, 

Put on the best coat that you can, 

And journey therewith to Amsterdam; 
_From Amsterdam go to the land of Spain, 

Where apples and oranges you may gain, 

: Where lovely pomegranates the eye do greet 

All rolling along the very street. 

Santa Claus, Santa Claus, my good friend, 

To serve you well was ever my end, 

And now. if mé yon will something give, 

Shall I not serve you as long as I live? 

The good-natured old saint could 

of course never resist such an appeal 
as this. He did not make very 
searching inquiries into the previous 
moral record of his tiny supplicants, 
but would shower blessings with 
lavish and impartial hand “upon the 
just aud.-unjust.” Surely it was 
no inapt run of circumstances which 
transferred these traditions of chil- 
dren’s enjoyments to the times of 
Christmas. We can afford to enter- 
tain some pity for the portions of the 
colonies where too great an influx of 
puritanism had banished Christmas 
festivities, though they had so much 
else. that was useful and worthy. 
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And it seems as if its sacred char- 
acter could not be much impaired 
when Santa Claus, the children’s 
patron, had added his quota of cus- 
toms to those more peculiar to old 
England. To cite again from the 
verses we quoted a while ago: 
And shall we mourn the cruel cause 
That Christmas joined to Santa Claus? 
Each has a meaning sweet and true, 
And suits not each the other too? 
Let children’s joys and deeds of love, 
On this glad day our purpose move. 
And doubly bless the Christmas time: 
Till Christ shall reign from clime to clime. 
* 8 
Under this caption 
“Churchand paul E. Lauer, A. M, 
State in Fellow in History at 
Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, in one of the 
“studies” in history and political 
science, published by that institution, 
gives an account of the history of the 
original establishment of the Church 
in New England; then treats of the 
causes that led toits disestablishment, 
the peculiar American feature of the 
relation between Church and State; 
and further shows the steps by which 
that American feature was finally or 
actually realized, The author prop- 
erly calls attention to the divergence 
in views between Puritans and Pil- 
grims on the subject of a State 
Church. The Puritans “hoped by 
their influence in Parliament and in 
the Council to bring about théir re- 
forms, without leaving the church.” The 
Pilgrims, led by the teachings of the 
recusant Brown, were more radical 
or revolutionary: “to them the idea 
of a national church was repulsive.” 
Yet although in the House of Dele- 
gates of Plymouth Colony, a majority 
would have voted for an act “to allow 


New England.” 








and maintain full and free toleration 
to all men,” without limitation or ex- 
ception “against Turk, Jew, Papist, 
Arian, Socinian, Nicolaitan, Familist, 
or any other,” the liberalism of such 
a measure was too much for the gov- 
ernor and he would not put the ques- 
tion. This shows that the age was 
not yet ripe for real toleration, on 
this side the Atlantic, although we 
recognize at once that the Pilgrims 
had not lived in the Dutch Republic 
in vain. Thus even in Plymouth, “the 
church placed first upon a voluntary 
basis, was taken, as early as 1657, un- 
der the patronage of the State and 
maintained in many towns by a tax 
upon the people.” In Massachusetts 
Bay, Connecticut, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, this same. establish- 
ment of a church by the State. oc- 
curred; only Rhode Island formed 
the conspicuous and honorable excep- 
tion. 


Next the author touches upon the 
causes that led to a change in this 
narrow and unrepublican policy. We 
find them at work long before the 
American Republic was thought of, 
In the first place, the very persecutions 
to which this policy had led, created 
a reaction against it. By no means 
did all the people of Massachusetts 
approve of the banishing, or imprison- 
ing, or exécuting of Quakers and 
Baptists. The enormity of such acts 
on these shores of. freedom, caused a 
revulsion of feeling, and the advocates 
of greater liberty gained in numbers. 
Gradually too the franchise was ex- 
tended to other than church members. 
Thoughout the eighteenth century, 
various causes became increasingly 
operative in. removing the evil of 
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State-Churchism; the commercial and 
industrial life of New England tended 
towards religious liberty ; towns be- 
gan to support two churches; the 
numbers of dissenters increased, and 
among them many men rose to dis- 
tinction. Finally came the Revolu- 
tion, and then the Constitution; and 
now church establishment was doomed 
in New England as everywhere else 
throughout the United States. The 
causes had had their full sway: the 
steps are easily traced through “ Ex- 
emption Laws,” “Bills of Rights,” 
“Acts of Toleration,” &c., &c. Yet 
State-Churchism was long in dying 
in Massachusetts.. Its constitution as 
a State declared that “no subordina- 
tion of one sect or denomination to 
another shall ever be established by 
law.” Yet dissenters from the Con- 
gregational Church were required to 
furnish certificates, if they would be 
exempted from supporting that 
church. Various acts were passed at 
different periods in the present cent- 
ury, all tending to. disestablishment, 
but it was not till the year 1834 that 
the Bill of Right was finally. so 
amended that “the ancient policy of 
the Commonwealth, derived from the 
mother country, steadily maintained 
for two hundred years, was entirely 
abandoned.” _ ; 


* 
* 


In connection with 
the interesting relics 
Later of Benedict Arnold's 
now at New Haven, 
spoken of in the Octo- 
ber issue, we note some points of his 
subsequent history. It is common 
to turn this off in a brief paragraph 
conveying the impression that Arnold, 
despised by the British, who had 


Arnold’s 


Career. 
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suborned his treachery and endeav- 
ored to profit by it, lived and died in 
poverty and obscurity, friendless and 
neglected. This might be considered 
poetic justice, but is scarcely borne 
out by the facts. He made a dis- 
tinctly better bargain than Judas, to 
whom he is so often compared. In 
the first instance, with command of a 
regiment and rank of a General, he 
received 6000. guineas ($30,492) in 
solid British gold. Also from the 
“Chesapeake” prize money, it is said, 
£2,068 ($10,009). The British Gov- 
ernment also gave Mrs. Arnold a 
pension of £500 for life, with £100 
to each of her children, enough to 
keep them from destitution. Neither 
did Arnold sit down in idleness and 
despondency. . He was bold,; active, 
enterprising in commercial affairs as 
well as in war, and appears to have 
been reasonably successful in the 
main, though the failure of some 
later ventures left his family in 
reduced and embarrassed circum- 
stances at his death. 

After a stay of less than four years 
in England he returned to America. 
The following quaint letter tells of 
his arrival. It was addressed -to 
Ward Chipman, a Massachusetts roy- 
alist, who served under Clinton at 
New York, and at the close of the 
war settled in St. Johns, New Bruns- 
wick: 

HALiFAx, Nov. 22d, 1785. 
Dear CHIPMAN: 

* * * * * Will you believe, General 
Arnold is here from England, in a brig of 
his own, as he says, reconoitering the 
country. He is bound for your city, which 
he will, of course, prefer to Halifax, and 
settle with you. Give you joy of the acquisi- 
tion. S. S. Blowers. 


Arnold purchased a lot on Main 
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Street, Lower Cove, St. John, and 
built a store. He also bought a new 
vessel on the stocks at Maugerville _ 
on St. John River. In this he went 
on a trading voyage to the West 
Indies and thence to England, leav- 
ing his store and business in New 
Brunswick to the care of his partner, 
Munson Hayt. By advice of friends. 
he was induced to effect insurance on 
the Lower Cove building for £ 1000, 
and £4000 on stock. Also on a 
second stock in King Street store, 
£1000, 

In July, 1787, he. returned from 
England in the ship Peggy. One 
year after, the store and stock at 
Lower Cove were destroyed by fire, 
the General’s son, Henry, who slept 
in the building, barely escaping with 
his life. The partnership being dis- 
solved, and. Hayt having, it appears, 
fallen out with Arnold, at the end of 
two years he accused the General of 
setting the fire. Then followed a 
famous.slander suit. Arnold secured 
the victory, and the lawyers as usual 
the spoils. Damages were assessed 
at twenty shillings, and, of course, 
Hayt, the defendant, was mulcted in 
the costs. 

About this time Arnold separated 
himself for good from this colony of 
American royalists and refugees at 
St. John, taking his family back to 
England. His. household furniture 
and effects, which seem to have been 
rich and elegant for the place and 
time, were offered at public sale, Sept. 
22d, 1791. 

Some time after his return to Eng- 
land he had an affair of honor with 
Lord Lauderdale. Of this Mrs. 


Arnold writes to one of the General’s 
sons by his first wife as follows: 














I was greatly distressed ‘by your father 
being concerned in a duel; but it has ended 
so safely and honorable to him I am happy- 
it has taken place. The Earl of Lauderdale. 
cast some reflections on his: public character 
in the House of Lords, for which your father 
demanded an apology, which his Lordship 
refused to make. On Sunday morning, July 
the first, they went out a few miles from 
London with their seconds, Lord Hawke, 
your father’s, and Charles Fox, Lord Lauder- 
dale’s: Lord Lauderdale -received your 
father’s fire, but refused to return it, saying 
he had noemnity to him. Your father de- 
clared he would not quit the field without an 
apology. His- Lordship made a very satis- 
factory one. Your father has gained great 
credit in this-business, and I fancy it will 
deter others from taking liberties’ with 
him. Nets 

Arnold appears to have continued 
in the adventurous, often perilous, 
but lucrative West India trade. The 
following extracts give us a hint of 
his. risks and adventures. Both 
letters are addressed to Ward Chip- 
man, Arnold’s agent in New Bruns- 
wick: 

MARTINIQUE, 14th Jan., 1795. 
DEAR SIR: 


* * * * * You will all, no doubt, be 
glad to hear that after the variety of scenes 


I have passed through in this country, and’: 


some of them very hazardous, I not. only. 
escaped, but am in the enjoyment of good 
health. You seem placed in a corner of the 
world where you are free from the alarms 
and misfortunes of war, which is a great 
blessing. I expect to embark for England in 
April, considerably improved-in -fortune, and 
infinitely more in health. than when I left 


England; and though I. have experienced. 


the distress of burying two-thirds of my 
acquaintances in these Islands since I came 
out, I scarcely had an hour's sickness. 

I hope you have been fortunate to collect 
the few debts of mine left with you, and 
remitted to Mrs. Arnold. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. ARNOLD. 
Warp CHIPMAN, Esq. 
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Six months later, under date of 
June 4th, 1795, Mrs. Arnold says: 


General Arnold is not yet returned to 
England, but-I expect to see him in the 
course of a month. You have no doubt 


heard of the wonderful escapes he has had, 


some of which could only have been effected 
by his uncommon exertions, 


In anothér letter to Chipman he 
says he has made some money, but not 
enough to make him indifferent about 
the collection of his dues from the 
New Brunswick loyalists, Upon one 
venture he mentions the loss of 
£3000. This incident would indicate 
a business of considerable magnitude: 

It seems Arnold had fitted out-a 
vessel from England with a rich 
cargo for the West Indies. Instead 
of sailing in her as he had intended, at 
the last moment he took a packet 
which safely arrived at St. Kitto. 
The French captured his ship, and 
the port, Point-a-Peter.. Arnold came 
to Point-a-Peter without knowing 
the place had been captured. He 
had in hand £5000 for the purchase 
of sugar. Asa British Major-General 
he would have been made prisoner 


by the French. He, however, claimed” 


to be an Américan gentleman, there 
for purposes of trade, but suspected 


and in imminent danger of arrest he’ 
‘constructed a raft in the night and 


single-handed worked his way 
through the French fleet in the har- 
bor, and though challenged as he 


‘ passed, escaped to the English fleet. 


outside. 

At another time, actually taken by 
the French, he escaped from one of 
their warships by a plank to a small 
boat and so to the English. 

In 1798 for services in Guadeloupe, 
he received from the British Govern- 
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ment a grant of thirteen thousand 
acres of land in Upper Canada. 
Richard and Henry, his two sons by 
his first wife, settled upon this tract, 
As lieutenants of cavalry they were 
retired on half pay. From. these 
sons have descended honored and 
respected families of the name in that 
province and in New York City, A 
younger son, James’ Robertson 
Arnold, in 1798, entered the British 
army as Lieutenant of the Royal 
Engineers, and served with credit in 
many parts of the world. For sev- 
eral years from 1830 onward he was 
aide-de-camp to William IV., brother 
of George IV. Three years before 
his death he was promoted to be 
Lieutenant-General. 


While it is doubtless true that a 
large party in England had little re- 
spect for Arnold, and were ‘able to 
make things unpleasant for him, it is 
also true that he enjoyed ‘the con- 
fidence of King George III., Lord 
Cornwallis and many others, who 
treated him with unfailing kindness 
and distinction. The feeling, which 
kept him from coveted recognition, 
services and opportunity in the British 
army, was a mean and unfair prejudice, 
which shut the doof of honor 
and preferment against every un- 
titled provincial or colonial-born 
man. Not even the king, with friend- 
liést intent, could do for Arnold 
what was freely done for his sons 
‘born and bred in Old England. 

The family lived well, even prodi- 
gally, as Arnold’s custom was, till 
near his death, when a succession of 
financial misadventures left him in 


debt. Mrs. Arnold daughter of Ed- 
ward Shippen, last royalist Attorney 
General of Pennsylvania, was a lovely 
lady who bore herself most admir- 
ably in her trying position. She 
survived her husband only three 
years. During this time with ability 
as well as touching fidelity to his 
memory and good name she addressed 
herself to the settlement of his affairs. 
With heroic energy and self-sacrifice 
she succeeded in meeting. every just 
obligation so that no one could ‘say 
the dead General owed any man a 
farthing. To this end the boys gladly 
devoted their pensions, and she added 
her own, voluntarily stepping down 
from affluence and luxury to absolute 
penury, till the heroic labor of love 
and loyalty was accomplished. Ar- 
nold had no brother. His only 
sister, who never married, he treated 
with unfailing kindness and af; 
fection. Noman more fully and justly 
enjoyed the reverence and love of his 
family as brother, husband and father. 


Benedict Arnold had some con- 
spicuous faults. He also had super- 
lative talents and shining virtues, 
He made a terrible mistake; smarting 
under real wrongs and sorely tempted, 
he committed a grievous sin. Before 
and; after his fall he was faith- 
ful to all the ordinary obligations of 
life. With heroic energy he under- 
took all dangers and labors for those 
dependent upon him. His punish- 
ment of: exile and execration was 
surely severe enough. A juster con- 
sideration of his real character and 
manly spirit, should stay the en- 
venomed pursuit of his name. 


[See Life of Benedict Arnold—By I. N. Arnold: and Foot-Prints; or Incidents of Early History of New Bruns- 
wick.—By J. W. Lawrence.] 
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GouveRNEUR Morris, by Theodore 
Roosevelt. (American Statesmen 
Series.) Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York, 1891. 


From the pen of Mr, Theodore 
Roosevelt we naturally look for a 
strong, sensible, well-written book, 
and the present volume does ‘not dis- 
appoint us. Gouverneur Morris may 
count himself fortunate (if his shade 
can take cognizance of the issues of 
the latter-day press) that it fell to his 
lot to be relegated to such good 
hands in the “Series of American 
Statesmen.” Mr. Roosevelt himself 
will not be denied an eminent and 
noble place among living American 
statesmen, and this should lead us to 
expect a statesman-like treatment of 
a man’so noted as the subject of his 
sketch. Morris—as his very name 
indicates—was in his own person the 
combination of several streams of the 
best colonial blood. Lewis Morris, 
his grandfather, had been Chief Jus- 
tice of New York Province, deposed 
from his office for a staunch opposition 
to the petty tyrant, William Cosby. 
The “Gouverneur” leads the mind 
to the Huguenot element composing 
New York society, and a Gouverneur 
again, had married Jacob Leisler’s 
daughter, and had been necessarily 
identified with the people’s party 
against the truckling royalism of such 
men as Nicholas Bayard and his ilk. 
The hand that draws the picture of 





the colonial life in New York, in the 
midst of which (and influenced by 
which) Morris had his origin and 
early training is a practised one, as 
Mr. Roosevelt had already given 
close study to this phase of New York 


history in his terse history of the 


city published some years ago. 

But the struggle that made us first 
a Republic and then a Nation, was 
upon us, and Morris bore a yeoman’s 
part in it. We are carried rapidly 
through his career and his varied 
services to the country, withal obtain- 
ing a clear view of his personal 
characteristics, opinions, sentiments, 
talents, so that we can agree with the 
writer’s statement that Morris “ was 
perhaps the most brilliant, although 
by no means the greatest, of the whole 
number of the founders of the con- 
stitution.” The secret of his success 
lay perhaps in this: “ He was utterly 
devoid of embarrassment, and his 
perfect self assurance and freedom 
from any timidity or sense of in- 
feriority left his manner without the 
least tinge of awkwardness, and gave 
clear ground for his talents and am- 
bition to make their’ mark.” As his 
biographer carries him through one 
stage after another of his public life 
we are treated to many vigorous ob- 
servations on the formation of the 
Constitution ; the social life of France 
before the whirlwind of the Revolu- 


tion ; the dark, the “ black and red” - 
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days of that Reign of Blood; and 
various other matters of interest 
and importance, which ‘will well bear 
quoting. Speaking of the perplexities 
confronting the Constitutional con- 
vention in 1787, the author remarks: 
“We have often blundered in the 
beginning but we have always come 
out wellin the end. All the follies 
our forefathers committed can be 
paralleled elsewhere, but their suc- 
cesses are unique.” And again: “It 
shows the boldness of the experiment 
in which we were engaged, that we 
were forced to take all other nations, 
whether dead or living, as warnings, 
not examples; whereas since we 
succeeded, we have served as a pat- 
tern to be copied, either wholly or in 
part, by every other people that has 
followed in our steps.” Great as 
were Morris’ services in this conven- 
’ tion he made one curious, and serious 
mistake in wishing to suppress the 
possibly preponderating influence of 
the West, but many valuable sugges- 
tions came from him, some of which 
were rejected. However, the writing 
and arrangement of the topics of the 
document was finally intrusted to 
him, Early in 1789 he went to Europe 
on business, for though a lawyer he 
had drifted into many lucrative com- 
mercial enterprises, in Conjunction 
with Rubert Morris, the financier of 
the Revolution, who was however no 
relative though a namesake. He had 
been Robert Morris’ very efficient 
assistant : indeed, “Gouverneur Mor- 
ris was the founder of our national 
coinage. He introduced the system 
of decimal 
ready familiar word ‘dollar.’"” _ 
‘In France, or rather in Paris, Morris 


notation, invented the_ 
word ‘cent,’ and nationalized the al- | 
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came in contact with the highest 
circles of social and political life, be- 
coming a friend in-need even to the 
poor King and Queen. It was Morris 
who planned their. flight: the only 
plan of many that might have proved 
successful and would have been but for 
the stupidity of the King, who must 
forsooth exhibit his “ moonface”’ at 
just the wrong moment. What but 
the Revolution could be expected 
when things were as these pungent 
sentences of the biographer exhibit 
them, based on a vivid account of a 
few incidents by Morris of his expe- 
riences in Paris. 

The men, the nobles, the clerical dignitaries 
and the princes of the blood, chose the church 
as a place wherein to cut anticsthat would 
have better befitted a pack of monkeys; 
while the women, their wivés, and mistresses, 
exchanged with them impure jests at their 
own expense, relished because of the truth 
on which they rested. Brutes might still 
have held sway at least for a time; but these 
were merely vicious triflers They did ‘not 
believe in their religion ; they did not believe 
in themselves; they did not believe in any- 
thing. _ They had no earnestness, no Serious- 
ness ; their sensibilities and enthusiasms 
were alike affectations. 

Amid this seething social mass of 
corruption. and brooding violence 
Morris-kept a clear head, so that’ his 
letters have afforded Taine the 
most valuable sources for his history 
of the Revolution. And in recording 
his impressions, he did something of 
another sort, which his biographer 
has wisely thought worthy of notice: 
“Among Morris’ other qualities, he 
was the first to develop that peculiar- 
ly American vein of humor which is 
especially fond of gravely pretending 
to believe, without reserve, some pre- 
posterously untrue assertion.” Before 


he is through with Morris’ stay in 

















France, the author takes occasion to 
pay acompliment to Tom Paine in 
the following fashion ; with a fling at 
present imitators which they will not 
much relish: 

There are infidels and infidels: Paine be- 
longed to the variety, whereof. America pos- 
sesses at present one or two shining examples, 
that apparently esteems a bladder of dirty 
water as a proper weapon with which to as- 
sail Christianity. It is not a type that 
appeals to the sympathy of an onlooker, be 
said onlooker religious or otherwise. 

During two of the several years that 
Morris spent in Europe, he was our 
Minister to France, and he displayed 
abilities and a personal courage, 
during the trying times of the Terror, 
of the most sublime character. He 
was also for a time special envoy to 
England, but could effect nothing of 
advantage with statesmen who still 
felt too deeply their defeat by their 
colonies. On his return to America 
Morris cast in his fortunes with the 
Federalists, who were fast losing 
power. He was a prime and energetic 
mover in the project for the Erie 
Canal; but unhappily his course dur- 
ing the War of 1812 is not to his 
credit. He became a fierce advocate 
of separatism and disunion, in violent 
inconsistency with his whole previous 
career. As Minister to France, he 
successfully performed the most diffi- 
cult task ever allotted to an American 
representative at a foreign court. 

On November 6, 1816, he died, at the 
age of 64. His biographer concludes: 
“There has never been an American 
statesman of keener intellect, or more 
brilliant genius. .. . . He did much 
lasting work. .... With all his 
faults, there are few men of his gen- 
eration to whom the country owes 
more than to Gouverneur Morris.” 
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History OF THE NEw Wor.D CALLED 
America, by Edward John Payne. 
ar, I.) Macmillan &, Co., 

xford and New York, 1892. 


The apprehension is natural when 
we turn to a book on America in these 
days, that we are to be bored by an- 
other recital of the oft-told story of 
the discovery. That story is, of 
course, told in the pages of this book, 
but we were glad to find it treated in 
a manner quite different from that of 
others. It emphasizes certain @ priori 
conditions, which necessarily involved 
the ultimate discovery not only, but 
determined its occurence at just about 
the time the event took place. The 
author exhibits these in the line of 
“three processes, in each of which 
the discovery of America was in- 
volved.” First, general inquiries into 
the geographical relation of Western 
Europe to Eastern Asia. Second, the 
gradual extension of northward ex- 
plorations from the North and Baltic 
Seas. Third, the gradual extension of 
southward explorations, from the 
shores of the Mediterranean, among 
the island groups of the eastern Atlan- 
tic. The exhibition of these processes 
gives the author the opportunity of 
taking us among the Scandinavian 
and other northern navigators, in- 
cluding the Welsh Prince Madoc, all 
of whom visited these shores but with 
so little purpose in the way of a real 
or practical discovery. These north- 
ern voyages, and the process which 
evolved them were quite isolated, 
nowhere touching the first or third 


processes, and blending results with 


them, It was far otherwise with the 
first and third as related to one an- 
other. They both have a historic 
connection with the distant past, in 
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classical writings, and in actual ex- 
periment by voyagers of antiquity; 
and later, after Columbus, in pursuit 
of the first process, has done his part, 
and after Pedro Cabral made his ac- 
cidental landfall on Brazilian coasts, 
in pursuit of the third process—these 
processes combine to bring out the 
real facts about America. 

‘In the story of Columbus, here 
necessarily retold, and not at all ina 
way to bore us, we notice a few data 
at variance with the more “ accepted ” 
account. The author puts his birth 
in 1456, insisting that Columbus must 
have been a young man at the time 
of his great achievement. From this 
account again it would seem that the 
three caravels were not an after- 
thought, but entered into the plan of 
Columbus from the first, as he conceiv- 
ed that the success of the enterprise 
must depend upon the care and mag- 
nitude of the preparation for its un- 
dertaking. The author ‘thinks too 
that the Duke of Medina-Coeli was 
all ready to undertake the matter, 
when Queen Isabella withheld her 
license, determined to let such an im- 
portant work be entered upon only 
after the war against the Moors had 
been finished. Mr. Payne accordingly 
bases the claim of Columbus to our 
esteem upon his perception of the 
practical necessities of the case, and 
not so much upon his belief in the 
existence of land to the west of Spain 
across the Sea of Darkness, for such 
a conviction was possessed and ad- 
vocated equally by ancient and con- 
temporary cosmographers. . He says: 


The greatness of Columbus consisted 
mainly in his practical capacity as a sea 
captain. Many attempts had been made in 
his time to cross this margin (of sea); and 


Columbus rightly divined why these attempts 
had failed. They had failed because they had 
been undertaken ona scale too small to admit 
of their proper prosecution of the enterprise. 
Columbus proposed to equip a squadron of 
three vessels, fully manned and provided with 
all necessaries for a voyage of twelve months. 
This plan admitted of no abatement or modi- 
fication. Columbus would accept no arma- 
ment which he judged unequal to the task; 
and hence the rebuffs which he encountered. 
Every shot aimed below a certain mark was 
sure to fail; and Columbus stood alone in 
discerning what that mark ought tobe. A 
man of less capacity would have accepted a 
smaller equipment and have failed. Colum- 
bus went from capital to capital, offering. 
though. he knew it not, the New World in ex- 
echange-for.-three ships and provisions for 
twelve months.” 

We are not advised either by the 
author or the publishers, how many 
volumes are to be devoted to this 
work. Meanwhile we discover from 
this first volume that the writer in- 
tends to divide his tréatise into books. 
Book I. appears entire in this volume, 
but we are promised more of Book II. 
in another volume, although it takes 
up more than half of the present one. 
This indicates the scope of the work. 
Book I. treats of the Discovery, and 
carries us to Verrazano’s voyage in 
1524, completing the knowledge of 
the continuous Atlantic coastline of 
the entire New Hemisphere. Book II. 
treats of “Aboriginal America,” and 
applies the principle of a scientific 
historic criticism to the facts and cir- 
cumstances here met with. The au- 
thor remarks that American history 
lends itself peculiarly well to a scien- 
tific treatment; “the history of 
America resembles other histories in 
being a narrative of facts set forth in 
an orderly series; but it differs from 
most histories in that the series is 
complete from the beginning.” He 




















leads us through a careful and 
philosophical study of the condition 
of America before the conquest, .an 
enquiry into the nature and signifi- 
cance of its “civilization,” such as 
Mr. Fiske has already given us, but 
conducted on quite other lines, afid 
with the purpose of determining the 
reason of the diversities in develop- 
ment of different sections of America 
up to the present day. These he ex- 
plains not merely by a reference to 
European causes; that is, the influx 
of the Europeans, and their doings on 
these shores. He finds distinct aborig- 
inal peculiarities and ethnological as 
well as geographical conditions, lying 
at the root of the distinctive phe- 
nomena presented: for instance by 


such states as Peru:and Pennsylvania. 


It is in this spirit that he bestows ex- 
haustive treatment upon the “ civiliza- 
tion” of Peru and Mexico; and while 
gauging that so-called civilization, he 
reaches about the same conclusions in 
regard to its status as Mr. Fiske does. 
But instead of following Lewis Mor- 
gan’s elaborate classification, this au- 
thor proposes a theory of classifica- 
tion of hisown. Taking the obvious 
divisions: Savagery, Barbarism and 
Civilization; he finds the lines of de- 
6 ° 
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marcation between them determined 
by “the substitution of an artificial 


. for ‘a natural .basis.of-subsistence.” 


We see therefore at once, that for one 
thing he must come upon the domes- 
tication of animals, as ome of the 
criteria of the stages of civilization, 
which also Mr. Morgan proposes. To 
this feature of the work Mr. Payne 
devotes his preface exclusively, saying 
of it: “In the present volume the 
writer’s view is not presented in its 
complete form. In the next volume, 


* in ‘which the Second Book of the 


work will be brought to a conclusion, 
it will be shown how the organization 
of food provision on: the artificial 
basis has been combined with that of 
defence.” Wecannot but look forward 
with pleasure to the forthcoming of 
this and other volumes, pursuing so 
interesting and philosophical an in- 
quiry into the conditions of the evolu- 
tion of American history. One Eng- 
lishman (Prof. Bryce) has devoted 
himself in this scientific spirit to the 
republican institutions of the leading 
American nation. Weare glad to ob- 
serve another Englishman extending 
his view in the same manner over a 
much larger field, geographical as 
well as historical. 














We take pleasure in noting Colum- 
bus memorial exercises on .the part 
of three Historical Societies. The 
Maine Historical Society observed 
the day with the following exercises: 

A poem by Mrs. Elizabeth Cavazza 
was read by Mr. Hubbard W. Bryant, 
and Mr. James P. Baxter, who pre- 
sided; read a paper entitled “ Three 
Suggestive Maps.” The three maps 
referred to were a section of the 
globe of Martin Behain, made before 
the sailing of Columbus, the Zeni 
map of 1380, and the first map of the 
Americas made by Mercator. Presi- 
dent Whitman of Colby was the third 
speaker, his subject being “A Mem- 
orable Voyage.” Dr: Whitman said 
that six points may be enumerated. 
Those are knowledge of India and 
the East, economic conditions, the 
accepted doctrine of the sphericity of 
the globe, African exploration, the 
existence of a great. ocean highway, 
westward, made known by the great 
belt of trade winds, and the develop- 
ment of seamanship. “The Charac- 
ter of Columbus,” by Hon. George 
F. Talbot, was the fourth paper. 
Unhappily this speaker followed 
Justin Winsor's book closely and ex- 
clusively. “Some of the Portraits of 
Columbus,” by Rev. Dr. Burrage, 
followed Mr. Talbot’s paper. An 


authentic portrait he said would add 
much to the interest of the present 
celebration, but there is none. 


There 


are, however, several good descrip- 
tions, all tallying, which give us a 
fair idea of what he looked like. 
Judge Williamson of Belfast, read a 
thoughtful paper on “Where was 


“Columbus Buried?” Valladolid and 
Seville, Spain, the Island of San Do- 
mingo and Havana are mentioned as 
places of sepulture, although there is 
doubt as to the removal to Havana. 
The last of the evening exercises was 
the reading of an essay on the “ Colum- 
biad” by Prof. Henry Leland Chap- 
man of Bowdoin College. This was 
a review of the epic by Joel Barlow 
and a biography of the poet. 





At the meeting of the New Haven 
Colonial Historical Society, Judge 
Lyman’ D. Brewster, of Danbury, 
read a fine original poem in eulogy 
of Columbus. He made many 
satiric thrusts at Justin Winsor’s 
criticism of Columbus. Judge Har- 
rison then spoke on Columbus. He 
said that Mr. Winsor had gained 
access to Spanish manuscripts never 
seen by Irving or Prescott and 
obtained many heretofore unknown 
facts about Columbus, but then in 
summing up he was _ hypercritical. 
“Columbus,” said the speaker, “lived 
and died without the knowledge 
that he had discovered America, 
and he didn’t discover the fact that 
the earth is round—he learned it 
through Italian translations of the 























works of geographers who advocated 
and explained it. But Columbus 
practically demonstrated the fact, 
but the full value of his- voyages was 
not known till Balboa discovered the 
Pacific ocean (1513) and Magellan’s 
ship sailed through the strait that 
bears his namein1is520. After Balboa 
and Magellan, the world realized that 
a great continent lay between Europe 
and Asia. The America of to-day 
owes more to the forefathers of the 
seventeenth century who colonized 
Virginia and New England than to 
the forefathers of the eighteenth who 
framed the Constitution.” 





The Minnesota Historical Society 
held its exercises in the Capitol at St. 
Paul, on October 21. The Governor 
of the State presided and introduced 
the participants in the exercises, con- 
sisting of only two, the Hon. Han- 
ford L. Gordon, who-read a poem on 
“Columbus,” and the Hon. H. W. 
Childs, who delivered the oration of 
the day. He began with a review of 
the contributions of the Norsemen to 
American discoveries, a point espec- 
ially appropriate in a State which 
owes so much of its development to 
the sturdy energy and integrity of 
Scandinavian emigrants. He thus 
gradually led up to the consideration 
of Genoa’s greatness and the condi- 
tion, and ended with a view of Co- 
lumbus and his career. He closed 
with the following noble peroration: 

The inspired faith of Columbus 
impelled him to a fruitless search for 
the gorgeous palaces and magnificent 
capitals of Cathay. He died uncon- 
scious of the fact that between this 
island on which he raised the stand- 
ard of Castile and the possessions of 
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the grand Cham, slept a virgin world 
and stretched an almost endless waste 
of sea. Yet the fascinating visions 
with which his thoughts were filled 
have been more than realized in the 
four centuries which close to-day. 
It may be said of him more than of 
any other man, that “he builded bet- 
ter than he knew.” Not the old and 
suffocated East, but the new and 
promising West, responded to the 
wave-beat of the best European civil- 
ization. The great discovery was 
the rescue of the imperilled spirit of 
civil liberty. The champions of the 
opposition forces in the Old World 
strove for the mastery of the new. 
One built its watch fires in the South 
American peninsula, the other on the 
rock of Plymouth. The former 
emitted neither light nor warmth, the 
latter became the beacon of the 
world. A grand idea shining bright- 
ly for a season in the schools of 
Greece, and then in those of Italy, 
but well nigh extinguished in the 
gloom of later ages, reasserting itself 
along the Rhine and around the in- 
dustrious fires of the Netherlands 
ane in the land of Cromwell and 
Milton, became a well defined and 
resistless purpose, in Independence 
Hall, on the fourth day of July, 1776. 
To-day it thrills the world. A mighty 
people, planted in the choice territory 
of the earth, are moved and actuated 
by it. It is the mission of that peo- 
ple to dominate the earth. Not by 
the devastation of the sword, but by 
those specific agencies whose prog- 
ress is marked by a wealth of moral, 
intellectual and material blessings. 
Already it has enriched mankind in 
spiritual and material achievements 
beyond all precedent. 
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At the meeting of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society, Providence, Nov. 
1st, Prof. W.H. Munro of Brown Uni- 
versity delivered a very interesting 
address. His subject was “Leaves 
from the Maritime History of Bris- 
tol,” Its substance was as follows : 

The Bristol of which I shall speak 
to-night is the one that sprang into 
being soon after the King Philip war. 
Bristol was first designed to be a 
town of trade and commerce. It early 
became the residence of some of the 
leading spirits of New England. In the 
early days of Bristol, agricultural pro- 
ducts were shipped.to the West 
Indies, and coffee, sugar and molasses 
were brought back in return. The 
ships engaged in this early commerce 
were all ore-decked vessels. This 


shipping business was very profitable, 


and later it led to the slave trade. 
Rhode Island engaged in this busi- 
ness to a greater extent than any 
other of the earlier colonies, thus 
showing that she was more enterpris- 
ing and venturesome than any of her 
sister states. Bristol early engaged 
in the distillery business, and great 
quantities of rum were sent to Africa 
in connection with the slave trade. 
One of the most conspicuous figures 
in Bristol’s early history was Simeon 
Potter. His early life was spent on 
the sea. At an early age he com- 
manded one of the most notorious 
privateersmen that ever sailed from 
Bristol. In 1812, Bristol was at the 
zenith of her prosperity. It. was in 
these days that the famous cruiser 
Yorkee made her most successful 
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voyages. She was a marvelous 'sailer, 
and feared no vessel on an open sea. 
On one cruise alone she took five: 
prizes, and one of her last prizes was . 
sold for $70,000. In the three years . 
of her service, she captured more 
prizes than any other American vessel. 


The Massachusetts Sons of. the. 
Revolution made an historical excur- 
sion to Salem in Oct. visiting all the 
interesting historical places, particu- 
lar attention being paid to the site of 
Leslie’s Retreat, North Bridge, as 
marking the first armed resistance in 
the Revolution, and one of peculiar 
importance to this society. A halt 
was made at Gallows Hill and the 
party ascended to the top. After 
dinner, Mr. Barrett, the President of 
the society introduced Mr. Rantoul, 
who gave a brief: sketch of Salem’s 
commerce which founded and built it 
up, this covering a period of two hun- 
dred years, which for convenience he 
designated as from 1640 to 1840. 
Prior to the Revolution, Salem began 
as a fishing port with a carrying 
trade to the Southern states and 
West Indies; with the Revolution 
came the annihilation of this trade 
and Salem produced the fastest sail- 
ing, finest built and equipped pri- 
vateers ; these did noble service for 
the country ; after the war, with the 
commerce revived, the citizens of Sa- 
lem utilized these privateers in build- 
ing up a large foreign trade in here- 
tofore unknown ports, and soon the 
merchant service of Salem became 
known world-wide. 
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HENRY WADE 


F R the first time in its history the 
-»Northwestern University ten- 
- dered to a layman the presidency of 
that ‘institution, in September, 1890. 
The election of a new president hav- 
ing been made necessary by the death 
of the Rev. Dr. Joseph Cummings, 
. the. governing board of the Univer- 
sity, following a precedent which had 
been established in other leading 
colleges of the country, looked out- 
side of the ministry for a man having 
‘the rare gifts and peculiar qualifica- 
tions necessary to the successful con- 
duct of a great institution of learning, 
and the result was that Henry Wade 
Rogers, LL. D., then Dean of the 
Law School of Michigan University, 
became successor to Bishop ‘Foster, 
Bishop Haven, Dr. Cummings, and 
other distinguished divines. Most 
of ‘the leading universities of the 
country now have laymen at the head 
of _ their. affairs. 

At the time of his ‘election to 
the presidency of Northwestern 
University, Dr. Rogers was one 
of the youngest men who had 
been honored with a college presi- 
dency in the United States. Born in 
' 1853, in New York State, his ‘early 
education was carefully looked after 
by competent teachers, and at sixteen 
years of age he entered Hamilton 
College. After spending one year at 
this institution he went to Ann Arbor 
and received his diploma from Michi- 
gan University in 1874. Three years 
later he received from the same insti- 
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tution the degree of Master of Arts, 
and in June, 1890, he received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws from 
Wesleyan University at Middletown, 
Connecticut, being one of the 
youngest men in the country to 
receive that degree. 

Soon after his graduation from 
college he began the study of law in 
Michigan University, and was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1877. He then en- 
tered the law office of Judge Thomas 
M. Cooley, who was at that time Chief 
Justice of Michigan, and was for a 
time regularly engaged in the 
practice of his profession. A broad 
knowledge of the underlying princi- 
ples of law and a comprehensive 
grasp of the spirit and scope of 
jurisprudence, admirably fitted him 
for an éducator, however, and in 1880 
he was appointed to a professorship 
in the Law Department of his alma 
mater. In 1885 Judge Cooley who 
had long been Dean of the law college 
retired from that position and many 
friends of the institution feared that 
it would be seriously crippled by his 
withdrawal. It soon became ap- 
parent, however, that these fears were 
groundless. Doctor Rogers, becom- 
ing successor to Judge Cooley, entered 
upon the work of building up, broad- 
ening and increasing the usefulness 
of the law department of Michigan 
University, with an energy and tact 
which produced remarkable results. 
Not only did the college retain all its 
former prestige but the number of 
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students in attendance increased to 
such an extent as to make it the 
largest law school in the United 
States, during the five years that Dr. 
Rogers was at the head of it. 

While becoming prominent as an 
educator he had also become widely 
known as a contributor to various 
magazines and law journals. His 
contributions to law periodicals were 
frequent, and the North American Re- 
view, the Forum, and the Princeton 
Review, also published papers written 
by him, some of which attracted wide 
attention. Offered the editorship of 
a leading law journal, he declined, 
but was associated with Judges 
Cooley, Hammond, Mitchell and 
Wood in editing the American Law 
Register of Philadelphia. He edited 


“Tllinois Citations,” wrote a work on 


expert testimony of which a second 
edition has been issued and which 
has been received with much favor by 
the bar of the country, and wrote an 
introduction of twenty-five pages to 
“Constitutional History as seen in 
American Law,” a standard work 
issued in 1890 by a New York pub- 
lishing house. 

Having distinguished himself both 
as educator and author, Dr. Rogers 
came to Northwestern University to 
enter a much broader field than that 
to which he had previously confined 
himself. The Northwestern Univer- 
sity has a faculty of more than two 
hundred professors and numbers 
about 2,400 students. Besides the 
Academic Department it maintains 
the colleges of Liberal Arts, The- 
ology, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy, 
Dentistry, Music, and Oratory. In 
the early part of the college year of 
1890, Dr. Rogers became the execu- 
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tivé head of this institution with all 
these Departments under his control, 
and its increased prosperity is the 
best evidence of his eminent fitness 
for this important position. A man 
of remarkable executive ability, he 
has so guided and directed its affairs 
as to expand its resources, to extend 
its equipment, and to add to its 
patronage. With the accession of Dr. 
Rogers to the presidency, the univer- 
sity has become a university in fact, 
which it could hardly claim to be 
before, for while it had departments 
of law, medicine, dentistry and phar- 
macy in Chicago, the relation be- 
tween these departments and the 
University was more nominal than 
real. During the first year of his 
administration all of the professional 
departments were brought into actual 
and not nominal relations with the 
university, the separate boards of 
trustees turned over the property of 
their respective schools to the 
trustees of the university, surren- 
dered their powers to the central 
authority, and the names of the 
schools were changed, so that the 
name of the university might be at- 
tached to each. The Union College 
of Law became Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School; the Chicago 
Medical College became North- 
western University Medical School: 
the Illinois College of Pharmacy be- 
came Northwestern University School 
of Pharmacy, and the University 
Dental College became Northwestern 
University Dental School. The Law 
Faculty has been entirely reorganized, 
and the course of study revised. Mr. 
Justice Harlan and Mr. Justice 
Brewer of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Chief Justice Elliott, of 
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Indiana; Judges. Gresham, Blodgett 
and Bunn of the Federal Courts, and 
other distinguished jurists of national 
reputation have béen added to the 
faculty, three professors have been 
appointed who give their entire time 
to the work of the Law School, the new 
men representing Harvard, Yale and 
Cornell Universities. No law school in 
the United States is now doing better 
work, and as Mr Justice Harlan said 
publicly, at a banquet of the alumni 
at the Grand Pacific Hotel in Chi- 
cago, “no law school has a brighter 
future before it.” The Dental Faculty 
has been reorganized and its course 
of study improved. In the College 
of Liberal Arts great changes have 
been made. The. faculty has been 
augmented and materially strength- 
ened, the number of courses of study 
have increased over roo per cent., the 
work being made largely elective, and 
all class distinctions as well as the 
marking system abolished. Pust- 
graduate work has been increased, 
and the total number of students has 
about doubled, the total number of 
students in the entire University has 
increased about 700 in thé past 
two years. The Conservatory of 
Music has also been entirely reor- 
ganized, a new faculty having been 
appointed, and a new basis of work 
established. Another change intro- 
duced has been in the character of 
the Commencements.: The 
custom of having the students speak 
on that day has been abandoned, and 
the practice established of having 
some distinguished scholar of national 
reputation give an address on that oc- 
casion. President Rogers has been 
one of the leadersin the University 
Extension movement in the west. In 
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1891 he delivered an address on this 
subject in the House of Represent- 
atives at Springfield before the I}linois 
State Teachers’ Association. A num- 
ber of the leading universities have 
established a western society for 
carrying on University Extension 
work in the northwest. They. have 
established for this purpose what is 
called the Joint. Board for University 
Extension in the Northwest, and 
made Dr. Rogers the president of the 
Board, the headquarters of the Society 
being in Chicago. 

Dr. Rogers is president and one of 
the founders ofthe first University 
Settlement Association to be estab- 
lished in Chicago. The Northwestern 
University Settlement Association 
was established a year ago by the 
friends of the University whose name 
it bears, and Evanston Hall, as the 
place is called where the work is being 
carried on, represents the same ideas 
that Oxford House and Toynbee Hall 
were established to promote in Lon- 
don. The Association carries on its 
work in one of the most populous 
wards in Chicago, the population 
being composed of Germans, Poles, 
Scandinavians, Bohemians and Irish. 
Clubs for social improvement have 
been organized,classes formed for pri- 
mary and advanced study, a reading 
room fitted up, and lectures and 
concerts are given at regular in- 
tervals. 

President Rogers has been a 
member of.the American Bar Associa- 
tion for a number of years, a member 
of one of its leading committees, that 
on Legal Education and admission to 
the Bar. This Committee has been 
investigating the subjects committed 
to it with the greatest care and has sub- 
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omitted several learned reports which 
-have attracted the attention of the 
profession throughout the country. At 
the Saratoga meeting in 1892, Doctor 
-Rogers was appointed, the representa- 
‘tive from Illinois+on the General 
-Council of the Association. In 1891 
he was invited to deliver an address 
before the Illinois State Bar Associa- 
tion, and was made an honorary 
member of the Association. He is 
-also the chairman of the committee 
on Law Reform and Jurisprudence 
of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, to 
be held ig connection with the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Speaking 
of this appointment the Chicago 
Legal News said: “Hon. C. C. 
Bonney, President of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary, appreciating the 
ability, experience, energy and 
modern views on all legal questions 
of Dr. Rogers, appointed him chair- 
man of the most important committee 
of all the Congesses, that of Law Re- 
form.” Associated with him on this 
Committee are Lyman Trumbull, 
Judges Blodgett and Anthony, Lam- 
bert Tree, John N. Jewett, and 
William C. Goudy. As chairman of 
-the Committee Dr. :Rogers has.issued 
an-address “To the Law officers of 
the Governments, the Judges of. the 
courts of Justice, the Practicing 


Lawyers, the Legal Authors, the Law - 


. Teachers and the Legislators of .all 
countries.” On the death of Hon. 
Theodore W. Dwight, who for so 
many years-was at the head of . the 

‘ Columbia College Law School, 
Doctor Rogers was appointed in his 
place as editor. of the articles on 

- Municipal, Civil and Constitutional 
-. Lawin Johnson’s Universal Cyclope- 

-. dia, of which .President -Charles Ken- 
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dall Adams of Cornell: University is 
editor-in-chief. 
He is a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, and was a delegate 
to the second. Ecumenical Council of 


‘that church which met in Washington 


in 1891, the first Council having met 
ten years before in London. _ When 
the Chicago Methodists commemo- 
rated at the Auditorium in that city 
the centenary of Wesley's death, Doc- 
tor Rogers delivered one of the ad- 
dresses of that. occasion, the other 
speakers being Bishop Warren of 
Denver, and Rev Dr. J. M. Buckley 
of New York. The Western Christian 
Advocate of Cincinnati, whose editor 
was present on the occasion referred 
to, declared that the. Chicago Metho- 
dists had “ outstripped America.in the 
imposing character of their com- 
memorative service,” and contained 
the following extract which will be of 
interest. in this connection: ‘The 
chorus and congregational music 
were splendid; but the. interest 
centered in the speakers. Personally 
we were curious to see and hear Pres- 
ident Rogers the new executive . of 
the Northwestern University, the lay 
successor of Cummings and Fowler 
and Haven. When Master-of+Ceremo- 
nies Crandon announced him, amid 
generous applause-a .Phil Sheridan 
sort of man, in full. dress, stepped 
composedly to the front; a square 
built, square-faced man, with black 
mustache, -his short, blackihair parted 
in the. middle, and lying, -in. striking 
contrast, against a broad, white fore- 
head.; in looks many years .on. the 
hither side of his prime. (Were ;we 
in Colorado, we could tell the whole 
story in four-words—a brunette Gov- 
ernor-Adams.) Hespoke on ‘ Wesley, 
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the -Man; his Personal Characteris- 
:tics.”” His composition’ was - ornate 
- without being florid, classical without 
“pedantry, clear and logical. His 
-delivery was studiously deliberate, 
‘enunciation: distinct, tones strong 
-and -musical.-. He:is a wellstrained 
-and-excellent speaker, and left.a:good 
impression on the audience.” 
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* Constant :watchfulness : of the’ in- 


sterests. of2the institution has been 


one of the distinguishing charac- 


teristics of the new = ?resident : and 
‘the shadow of the great western. whi- 


versity will never. grow less while 
Dr. Rogers retains ‘the presidency. 


“Howarb Louis Conarp. 
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ORIE BOWER, 


RIE BOWER v was born in Sein 
ton, Georgia, on the 26th day of 
May, A. D.'1850. His aneestors-on his 
- father’s side were from: Holland,jwhere 
the ‘family had long enjoyed. high poli- 
_ tical and social standing.: Mr. Bawer’s 
great grandfather, John Bower, immi- 
grated to America, during: the latter 
part_of the eighteenth-century, and 
‘settled in New England.. He was a 
sculptor, of: Providence, Rhode. :Is- 
land, and there died in the year 1803. 
Of, the.,sons .of John ;Bower, Isaac 
- moved south and-located in Milledge- 
ville,,. the: .then.-capital ;of Georgia. 
The sons of Isaac: -Bower. have. all 
held honorable; positions in the judi- 
cial or. -legislative branches ‘of the 
- government, or, both,;and -were, loyal 
to The Lost Cause.’ Judge James 
C. Bower, the youngest, ..was;.the 
father of.the subject of this sketch. 
Orie. Bower attended _:school - at 
Talmadge Institute, in -his: native 
- town, from the time. he was six years 
of age-until hei was nearly seventeen. 
-Until the » Civil .War, ,the . Institute 
was taught - by jteachers from :the 


‘the Heptameron..: 


north; who were naturally distaste- 
ful. to:the young southerners.” “At 
school Mr. ‘Bower did not »show 
much interest in: books, and spent 


-his ‘holidays -fishing, hunting: and 


bathing, according to the ‘season, 
often fishing or hunting: opossums 


sand .coons »by torch-light,:withs other 


boys and, negro slaves nearly: ‘all 
night. These-times- were fulloof 
pleasure to him, and: around them 
cling fondést memories.:: It wasidur- 
ing these years that he wasi attended 
almost -constantly in his field :sports 
by :a, young: mulatto: oneei named 
“ Wash. ” } “ 
Very «strange | ani this humble 


:negro, ‘untutored ‘in’ bodks, ignorant 


of even; his A:B:C’s, told stories; some 


‘of .which ;in later «years. Mr. ‘Bower 
discovered to be:riearly identical with 


those related in:the Decameroncand 
He -also’ rélated 
numerous ghost. stories; also the 
“ Br’er:Fox and “ Br’er-Rabbit,”’ and 


‘ other. negro ifolk tales, substantially 


as related.| by:Mr. Harris; author |of 


the“ Uncle Remus.” Stories.).:-They 
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. were usually told by Wash in a crowd 

of white boys and young men while 
- gathered around a blazing wood-knot 
light, on winter nights in the woods, 
while ostensibly out opossum or coon 
hunting, or while fishing beneath 
blooming bays and magnolias, on the 
beautiful forest and flower-framed 
streams of middle Georgia. On 
summer nights these streams were 
ablaze with fire-flies, and resounded 
with the songs of mocking-birds, 
whip-poor-wills and katy-dids, awak- 
ening the soul of the. young poet. 
At other times, in some remote negro 
cabin, Wash would recite his stories 
until the small hours of the mogning, 
before a blazing fire or heap of 
embers, which glowed in a _ broad 
“‘stick-and-dirt” chimney, __ sur- 
rounded by a gang of his eager fol- 
lowers. He was a youthful “Uncle 
Remus.” 

To these poetic associations, to 
these stories told so well and so 
often, Mr. Bower feels much indebted 
for an early stimulus of his imagina- 
tive faculties. And yet the poetic 
instinct was inherited by him. His 
father, though a busy and prosper- 
ous lawyer, was a poet of considerable 
distinction, having published numer- 
ous verses, many of which, especially 
his war poems, were extensively copied 
in the south. Perhaps no fewer than 
six of the Bower family have pub- 
lished verses, very creditable consid- 
ering the fact that they made no 
profession of literature. 

Mr. Bower's first verses were writ- 
ten when he was about twenty years 
of age, followed by others at inter- 
vals up to the time he was about 
thirty. All of these, however, he 
_considers too imperfect to offer to 
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the public. It was during the last 
few years, and while an invalid, that 
the most of his poetical work was 
done. Mr. Bower has had nearly 
one hundred poems published in 
daily papers or magazines on the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts, and in the 
interior. That which has given him 
the most reputation was the publica- 
tion of his “’T was ’64 In Dixie,” a war 
poem, written from a southern point 
of view, containing about 8,000 words 
and ten illustrations with portrait. 
This poem first appeared in a special 
Sunday edition of the great Denver 


«daily, Zhe Rocky Mountain News. It 
‘was in this paper that Mr. Bower was 


first called “ The Lawyer-Poet of the 


‘Rockies "—a title that has clung to 


him ever since. 

“*T was ’64 in Dixie’ attracted the 
attention of many editors, from 
Michigan to Texas, who wrote to 
compliment, or for permission to 
quote, or for a copy for criticism. 
So interested became R. M. John- 
son, editor of the Houston, (Tex.), 
Daily Post, a prominent ex-president 
of the Press Association of the State, 
that he wrote for permission to pub- 
dish the whole poem (making about 
eight columns), to be used in a mam- 
moth Sunday edition of the Post. It 
was duly published, headed with, “ By 
Orie Bower, the ‘ Dixie Poet,’ better 
known as ‘The Lawyer-Poet of the 
Rockies.’” It was also issued in 
pamphlet form. 

When Mr. Bower was about seven- 
teen years of age he spent one year 
among the poetic beauties of Florida. 
Returning home he entered upon the 
study of law in the office of his 
father, and at nineteen years of age 
was admitted to the Bar, at Milledge- 



















































“THE LAWYER-POET OF ‘THE ROCKIES.” 


‘ville, Georgia.. He had -begun the 
study of law at. the earnest solicita- 


tion of his father, without any inten- 


tion of practicing the profession; but 
now the first seeds of ambition be- 
gan to sprout in his mind, and he 
determined to attend Washington 
College at Lexington, Va., of which 
Gen. Robert E. Lee was president. 

Of his career in college there was 
nothing remarkable, further than 
that he applied himself diligently to 
his books. Among his college mates 
were Mr. Breckenridge of Arkansas, 
now a member of Congress, Thomas 
Nelson Page, poet and novelist, and 
other young men now distinguished, 
attracted thither by the renown of 
the president of the college. 

His knowledge of human nature 
and quick perception of character 
are phenomenal. This knowledge of 
human nature has served him well in 
his legal contests before juries. At 
about the age of twenty-nine his 
reputation as a lawyer was such that 
he was called to distant points, as 
leading counsel in important cases, 
both criminal and civil, which repu- 
tation he still maintains. Close 
application to his studies and the 
details of his practice impaired his 
health and caused his physician to 
insist upon his removal to a dryer 
climate, which he did in the year 1880. 

In the meantime he had also ac- 
quired some distinction as a public 


speaker, having been the appointed 


orator on many public occasions. 

At the age of. about 30 (after hav- 
ing been Justice of the peace, member 
of the board of education, County 
School Commissioner, Mayor -of the 
town in which he was born and reared, 
besides holding creditable positions 
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-on political Committees) he moved 
from his native town to Texas, for the 
recovery of his broken health. From 
there he drifted leisurely westward to 
New Mexico, and on to California, 
stopping on the way at points of inter- 
est-in middlé’and.western Texas, Old 

-Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
‘California; in the principal cities of 
which latter state he spent three years 
in search of health. During about six 
years he was engaged in the newspaper 
business, as travelling correspondent 
or managing editor of Western dailies, 
and about one year was manager of 
the Law Department of “The Ab- 
stract and Title Insurance Company 
of Los Angeles.” This position he 
resigned in 1887 to go to the foot- 


-hills, on the advice of a prominent 


physician, and thence went to the 
Rocky Mountains on the Mexican 
border, where he sufficiently recov- 
ered to. resume the practice of Law. 
He is, and for nearly three years has 
been, engaged in the practice of his 
profession at the City of Denver. 
Politically, Mr. Bower has been 
-somewhat reserved, having been of- 
fered flattering nominations for office 
which he has declined. As Master of 
a Masonic Lodge, and member of the 
Grand Lodge of Georgia, he exhibited 
a large and accurate knowledge of 
Masonic precedents and Constitu- 
tional Law. - Mr. Bower, though 
of Dutch origin, has the quick, im- 
pulsive, fiery spirit characteristic of 
the native Southerner, which has-on 
two occasions brought him to the 
“Field of Honor,” and involved him 
in several personal encounters while 
travelling in the west, none of them 
ending to his discredit. 

When a boy he was prospectively 
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well: off; his: father being a prosper- 
> ous lawyer, and the owner of. planta- 
“tions and slaves. But along with-the 
» fortunes of others, his financial pros- 
"pects were.swept away by the results 
of the war. 
In glancing «at. Mr. Bower’s work, 
- what first impresses us is its versatil- 
sity. Reading only such poems as 
“"Twas '64:In Dixie’, one would un- 
«hesitatingly -proclaim his loyalty to 


scthe lost cause of “‘ The Confederacy” . 


‘to be the master-passion of the man’s 
life. We might for a moment de- 
plore the narrowness of his .views. 
Turn but one leaf, however, ‘and ‘this 
opinion changes. ‘In “The Gray to 
= the-Blue,” written on the decasion of 
the G. A. R. Re-union in San -Fran- 
. Cisco,'1886, Mr. Bower proves himself 
.a broad::man—one who can accept 
r defeat’ gracefully, and not only admit 
thathe is in the wrong, but at thesame 
‘timie'see and do justice to the good 

qualities of the victor. 
If asked to name the distinguish- 
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ing characteristic of Mr. Bower's 


-verse, wé would say its humor. : A -not- 


able instance of this is, “Some Pump- 
kins,” the story of a boom in Califor- 
nia. The “boomer’ agent” explains 
that we can’t raise watermelons, 
"Cause by its:growth and running speed 
Its fruit from stem is tossed, 
Or dragged and tortured, ‘till the breed 
Becomes worn out and lost. 
What we require is growing space, 
And plenty storage room ; 
Our crops invade our neighbor’s place, 
And that’s what-hurts our boom. 


In “ Wrecked Homes,” we find the 


, poet approaching a more serious view 


of life; while in “:Police and Law’s 
Delays,” we find him scourging with 
scornful wit, the..political abuses of 
the day. } 

Mr. Bower has been a very produc- 
tive writer and the collection of verse 
which he has nearly ready for the 
préss will make a unique -volume. 
Heis still,young, and. much may be 
expected from his pen. 

Gerorct Roy Jonss. 
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‘REFORMS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


EDWARD B. ‘HARPER. 


_ isan age when industrial 

“\>\and-commercial enterprises :as- 
sume magnificent proportions. Com- 
petitors are sharp,’ often ‘unscrupu- 
‘lous. .Weak’men and measures and 
combinations go to the wall. New 
institutions and enterprises and es- 


‘pecially:those with new and original — 


methods must have strong) directing 
~‘minds:or-they are‘short dived. The 


‘tions, | ; 


demand ‘is for real leaders in every 
department, 

Life insurance 'is one among the 
newer business enterprises, which 
within the past half century has 
sprung into being and. in spite ‘of 
prejudice, mistake and opposition, 
has rapidly come to grand’ propor- 


Im the front: rank of the masterful 
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REFORMS: IN: LIFE (INSURANCE. 


leaders'\in: this: department: must ‘be : 


placed the name of Edward B. Har- 


per, President of the Mutual Reserve. 


Fund Life Association of America. 


Edward. Bascomb Harper was born | 


near the village of Dover, in Kent 
County, 
1842. He was left an orphan, without 
fortune, at the age of thirteen, and 


is: emphatically a‘ self-made man: 
He entered a‘store at Dover: where: 


he won the highest praise of his em- 


ployer, and at twenty years of age: 


had accumulated funds sufficient to 
carry him through a thorough com- 
mercial course.:| He graduated: with 
distinction at the head of his class, 
and accepted a position in a Phila- 
delphia banking -house. He soon 


mastered this business, and from a 
clerkship was rapidly promoted to: 
the chief management of a business 


involving transactions which amount- 
ed to hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars daily. : 

Capable and successful as: Mr. 
Harper. had shown himself to be in 
the business of banking, this was not 
to be his chosen field, aor the scene 
of his greater financial achievements. 
To the far-sightedness, judgment and 
quiet skill, the finesse of the great 
financier, he added those more stir- 


ring qualities, the agressiveness, push, » 


vim, the combative energy, the un- 
flinching determination and persis- 


tence which fitted him for a more: 


active career. He was just the man 
to contend with obstacles and to 
conquer them. Nature formed him 
for a railroad king or a great insur- 
ance man. He would have been pre- 
eminent in either field. He chose 
the last for his life-work, and here he 
has won his great distinction. 


Delaware, September 14,: 
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In 1869 ‘he became Western "Man-: 
ager of'a Life Insurance Company of 
New York: city, and subsequently, : 
General Superintendent. During his 
confection with this company,’ a- 
period of about six years, and'as the 
result’ of -his individual efforts, the 
volume of business’ more than: 
doubled; in fact, under ‘his adminis- 
tration as Superintendent the Com-: 
pany’s new business doubled ‘within 
the first six months. This phenom- 
enal success, of a man comparatively 
new to the business, brought’! Mr. 
Harper at -once'‘int6 prominence in 
insurance circles. ‘In 1875 Mr. Har-: 
per became the New York’ Manager 
of the John Hancock Life Insurance 
Company of Boston. Here the same 
remarkable success attended his ef- . 
forts in bringing up'a business’ which 
had previously suffered by misman- 
agement, not only to vigorous. health: 
but into a: condition of ‘phenomenal 
growth. He inaugurated the “ Pru- 
dential Plan,” at the time a’new and 
somewhat experimental system, 
which, however, has been attended 
with marvelous results. This puts 
the benefits of life insurance within’? 
the reach of the industrious laboring’ 
classes who have not been slow in 
availing themselves of ‘this popular 
and beneficent provision. 

But. lastly as ‘President of the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion Mr. Harper has fought his hard- 


‘est battles and won his most brilliant 


victories. He entered upon this es-.: 
pecial workin | 1881, only seven 
months after the date of organization. 
Within the ten years ensuing, despite 
numerous and serious obstacles and 
the most determined opposition, Mr. 
Harper brought his company to a 
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position of great financial prosperity. 
and secured a larger number of 
policy holders than any other new 
company ever enrolled in a corres- 
ponding period of time. Such was 
the issue of a sharp conflict with 
the most powerful combinations 
ever arrayed against an insurance 
company. This war, incessant and 
merciless, continued for ten years. 
That any man in the leadership 
of any company should endure 
the strain, live and win, is matter for 
astonishment. But Mr. Harper has 
staying quality, unconquerable reso- 
lution, and is one of that rare class 
which knows no such word as fail. 
His vigor, fairness and generosity 
commanded the respect of his 
opponents as well as the admira- 
tion and confidence of his friends. 
Without going into details it is suf- 
ficient to say that under his presi- 
dency the Mutual Reserve from abso- 
lutely nothing, from a condition not 
paying current.expenses, has risen to 
a position of assured and almost un- 
exampled prosperity, with a member- 
ship of 75,000 policy holders, a _ re- 
serve fund of nearly three and a half 
‘millions in cash and first class securi- 
ties, and a noble record of $14,500, 
000 paid to the widows and children 
of its patrons. Its business represents 
four and a half millions per month, 
with atotal business in force of $225, 
000,000, while the single assessment, 
originally productive of four thou- 
sands dollars, now (at the close of 
1892) secured a return of over five 
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hundred and twenty-five thousand. 

AS a Citizen, a man among men, ga 
adviser and friend, Mr. Harper also 
holds an enviable position. He takes 
a living interest! in moral and phil- 
anthropic enterprises; has been for 
many years treasurer of the Lotos 
club of New York, is also a member 
of many other clubs in this city 
and foreign countries, is a trustee 
and member in Calvary Baptist 
Church and a warm personal friend 
of Rev. Dr. McArthur the eminent 
and beloved pastor. He also holds a 
prominent position in the Masonic 
Fraternity, having been for many 
years a member of the Grand Lodge, 
also three consecutive years Master 
of Crescent Lodge. Afterwards 
elected trustee of the Hall and Asylum 
fund, he served as secretary and pres- 
ident of that board of trustees dur- 
ing a most important period, when 
the site of the Masonic Home was 
selected and the contracts given out 
for building the Home and School 
for the indigent masons, the widows 
and orphans. 

Mr. Harper’s eminence and _ useful- 
ness have not.been the result of any 
fortuitous combination of. circum- 
stances, but of native abilities and 
acquired aptitudes of the rarest order, 
united to a tireless energy and in- 
domitable will. _ His success is a fine 
example of what can be accomplished 
by preeminent talents applied with 
unflagging assiduity, united with 
superb courage and constancy to the 
highest sense of duty. 














